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Emperor Shun (3): the Introducer of China’s 
National Title Chung Hua (? #) 


By Chang Chi-yun Gk) 
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|. An Interpretation of China's National Title: Chung Hua 


The reigns of Emperor Yao and Emperor Shun are periods of epoch- 
making significance in Chinese history. While the former saw the beginning 
of China’s national heritage, the latter witnessed the inauguration of China’s 
national title. 


A most peculiar feature of China’s national title Chung Hue is that, instead 
of being a geographical appellation, it is chiefly a term of mioral ethics. Its 
first character Chung (+) stands for Chung Yung (tif), meaning the Principle 
of the Mean, whereas its second character Hua (3) is derived from the name 
of Mount Hua (3jjlj), where the Chinese nation took its origin. 


The adoption of an ethical term to be a national title is a rare practice 





* Chapter 8 of Volume I, Chinese History of Fifty Centuries. 
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in world history. It well indicates how paramount a sway moral ethics holds 
over the Chinese mind. 


Historically, the name of Mount Hua owed its origin to the racial stock 
named Hua, who peopled the state of Hua. So, properly speaking, China’s 
national title Chung Hua is a cultural term, not a geographical term. 


Geographically, the remote ancestors of the Chinese people had first settled 
down around the Ho Ch’iti area ( {aj} , the Great Bend of the Yellow River), 
near T’ungkuan in Northwest China. After five thousand years of nation-wide 
expansion, these early Chinese have bulked large into the present-day Chinese 
nation, with a huge population of 450,000,000. 


In order to help the reader to a better understanding of China’s national 
title, in the light of its rich historic connotations, the author deems it necessary 
to make a further interpretation here of the origin of the character Hua, 


In the Chinese language, the characters Hua, Wu ($2) and Yii (jit) are of 
one and the same origin.’ 

Etymologically speaking, Wu is a compound character, formed of two com- 
ponents: |) K’ou (f}), meaning the mouth, and 2) Yao (R), symbolizing a 
person standing in bending posture. Used together, they signify a person talk- 
ing aloud. In the early times of history, Ws was a term used by the ancient 
Chinese to designate themselves. 


The character Yii is a complicated form of Wu, capped with the additional 
ideographic radical of Hu (f#, the tiger), suggesting the tiger-like, dignified 
look of a human being. Both characters, Ww and Yii, were alternatively used 
in ancient China. 

Wu and Hua were of the same pronunciation in ancient days, both sound- 
ing like K’ua (47), the antiquated sound of K’ow (11), which formed the upper 
part of the character Wu, and from which Ww derived its ancient sound of K’ua. 
Until this day, the natives of Tientsin in North China still call themselves K’ua 
Tzu (4F-), for Hue Tzu (3j8F-), meaning the sons of China. In the modern 
Southern Fukienese dialect, which still retains much of its ancient pronunciation, 
the sound of K’ou is also pretty close to that of K’ua.? 


A well-known example showing the phonic identity between Hua and Wu 





1, L'iu I-cheng (JiR), An Interpretation of the Character Wu (3458), an article published in The 
Jornal of Historical and Geographical Stuties (#3 yB), No. 1, 1926. 

2. Lien Ya-t’ang (fe )'s Preface to his Diction of the Taiwanese Dialect (S338), published in 
the Chung Hua Series (+3869), 1957, in which he wrote: “The dialect of Taiwan was derived 
from the dialects of Chang Chow (/if)|{) and Ch’ittan Chow (3/}]) of Fukien province, which were 
again derived from those of other mainland provinces. Historically, the dialect of Taiwan has a 
long origin. Many of its expressions were originated in the Chou and Ch’in dynasties, the original 
meanings of which are scarcely known to moderners,” 
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Emperor Shun (#€): the Introducer of China’s National Title Chung Hua (1}3#) 
is to be found in the surname of the famous Hua family of Wushih (4&g), 
Kiangsu province, who are known as the descendants of Wu ‘T’ai-po (32444), 
the eldest son of T’ai Wang (4) of the Chou Dynasty. They changed their 
surname from Wu into Hua after the Chou Dynasty evidently because the two 
characters were of similar pronunciations in those days.* 


The character Hua (3, its hieroglyphic form being *8) is a phonic-pictorial 
character formed of two components: its upper component “Aj” is a_ pictorial 
sketch of the flowers and leaves of a tree, while its lower component “75” is 
pronounced as K’ua, from which the character derived its sound. 
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The area of Ho Chung, or Ho Ch’ii, was the place of origin of China’s 
national title. It is called Ho Chung (meaning the middle of the watercourse) 
because it is situated in the middle of the five fords of the Yellow River: Ho 
Tsin, P’u Tsin, T’ung Tsin, Mao Tsin, and Men Tsin. It is named Ho Ch’ii 
(literally meaning the bend of the river), for it is seated near Mount Hua and 
T’ungkuan, where the course of the Yellow River is bending in a sharpest angle. 


Emperor Shun founded his capital at P’u Pan ( j#f#z), and named his 
kingdom Yii (JR i.e., Wu $2), which was located around the Ho Chung district. 
Its two famous mountains along the banks of the Yellow River are Mount Yi 





8. Chang Chi-yun (=), The Culture of Wushih (4%253c{t), an article published in the Kuo Feng 
Fortnightly (AASAFI), Vol. 4, No. 2, July 15, 1933. 
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Ck , also called Mount Wu 42jIj) to the north, and Mount Hua (aly) to 
the south. 


Many people are inclined to believe that the Chinese people had originated 
from the area of Mount Hua. Such a belief is a correct one. Mount Hua was 
in days of remote antiquity part of Emperor Shun’s territory. Incidentally, the 
Ch’ang Shu district ( #94), near the Wushih district in Kiangsu province, is 
also known as Mount Yii. This bears another evidence of the notable fact that 
the geographical names of Wu, Yii and Hua are of common origin. 


The Kingdom of Yii and the Hsia Dynasty are often jointly referred to as 
Yii Hsia ($M), from which is derived the term Hue Hsia (368), a most 
popular name for China. 


In the bygone days of history, the Chinese had also been known by many 
othér names. During the Ch’in Dynasty, they were called Ch’in Jen (#€ A), or 
the “People of Ch’in”; since the Han Dynasty, the Han Jen (8A), or the 
“People of Han”; and, since the T’ang Dynasty, the T’ang Jen (jf A), or the 
“People of T’ang”. All these names are of world renown. After the found- 
ing of the Chinese Republic in 1911, we have officially adopted Chung Hua as 
the title of the Republic. From this instance, it may be seen how great and 
far-reaching an influence Emperor Shun has exercised on posterity. 


The first character of the title Chung Hua is a philosophical term, signify- 
ing the life ideal of the Principle of the Mean, which has been at the core 
of Chinese culture for thousands of years. As a rule, philosophy can best reach 
the minds of millions only through the medium of art. And, so, the philosophy 
of the mean was made popular with the Chinese through the channels of rites 
and music. 


Ssu-ma Ch’ien said, “The reigns of Yao and Shun were noted for their splend- 
orous cultural establishments, It was then that rites and music were instituted.” 
(The Author’s Autobiography, Records of History) In ancient times, rites and 
music were the essential parts of the Chinese way of living, which are intended 
for promoting the grandeur of national life, by means of well devised educational 
programmes. 


In what follows, the author is going to give a detailed account of the rise 
of rites and music in China during the reigns of Yao and Shun, 


2. Emperor Shun’s Humble Beginning As A Peasant and Potter 


Emperor Shun was the seventh lineal descendant of Huangti (#{#), and 
the fifth lineal descendant of Chuan Hsii ( j@j={). By the time of his father, 
his family had moved to Ho Chung. Referring to his birthplace, Ssu-ma 
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Emperor Shun (##): the Introducer of China’s National Title Chung Hua (11) 





Ch’ien said, “Shun was a native of Chi Chow (#¢4H)).” 


Emperor Shun was born at Yao Hsii (kif), from which he derived his 
surname Yao (#). Yao Hsii is nowadays called Shun Yiian ( #§)— ), located 
about ten kilometers north of the Yung Chi district (3 jf), Shansi province. 
Yung Chi was named P’u Pan in ancient days, and had once been the site 
of Emperor Shun’s capital. 


Before the start of his political career, Shun had been a farmer on Mount 
Li (Ej), a mountain otherwise known as Mount Wu, or Mount Yi, from 
which he obtained his honorific title as Yu Yii Shih (47MJE, the Owner of 
Mount Yii). Mount Wu lies some fifteen kilometers south of the Yung Chi 
district, which happens to be the starting point of the mountain range of Mount 
Chung T’iao (t(j). 


Mount Hua 


viewed in 


the distance, 





Mount Chung T’iao is noted for its steep precipices and secluded valleys. 
It was referring to this mountainous scene that Mencius said that Shun led a 
seclusive life on the mountain. 


Some fifteen kilometers to the south of Mount Wu lies Feng Ling Tu (i 
PE » a ford named after Feng Hou Jijq, one of Huangti’s celebrated ministers), 
on the bank of the Yellow River. Across the Yellow River is seated T’ungkuan 
(BH), a strategic post of Shensi province. About twenty kilometers west of 


T’ungkuan is situated the Hua Yin district (3[9%), and some five kilometers 
to the south of that district lies the foot of Mount Hua. 


As mentioned in the foregoing chapter, the age of Emperor Yao was the 
golden age of Chinese pottery. While a youth, Shun had also worked as a potter 
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at T’ao I (pig), which lies some fifteen kilometers north of the Yung Chi 
district, on the east bank of the Yellow River. 


After his enthronement, Emperor Shun set up the capital of his kingdom 
at P’u Pan, on the east bank of Ho Tsin (jyaf#t), one of the five fords of the 
Yellow River, where the Su River (77k) flows into the Yellow River. It isa 
key post in Northwest China, which even surpasses Ping Yang—the capital of 
Emperor Yao—in strategic importance. 


A great poet of the T’ang Dynasty, named Wang Chih-huan (=), had 
composed a famous poem, entitled Lines on Kuan Ch’ iieh Low (#5 7E#RE} , a tower 
built on the west city gate of the Yung Chi district), which reads: 


*‘Down the valley is now sinking the white sun, 

Unto the sea is further running the Yellow River; 
For a fuller view of the earth’s landscape, 

Let’s ascend one more storey of this tower.” 


(A A Ke Wy se» 
HK WT A HE UE » 
KRHA» 
Ek — it Ro —JHEZIAG » By) 


In the above poem is well depicted the spectacular sights of the ancient 
capital of P’u Pan, against the majestic background of which Emperor Shun 
set himself to his historic mission of national reconstruction. 


3. The Profile of A Model Youth 


Wu Ching-heng (24c}%), a great Chinese thinker of modern times, had 
remarked, “While persuing ancient historical records, we find a model youth in 
the person of Shun, to whom all of our youths today should look for their 
example,”* 


Mencius said, “During the reign of Emperor Yao, the country was not yet 
reduced to order; big floods dashed across the nation, working severe havoc with 
the people. Wild plants and weeds flourished, and beasts and birds swarmed. 
The various kinds of grain could not be grown, whilst myriads of untamed 
animals and fowls pressed upon men. The paths were marked by the trails of 
beasts and footprints of birds, which crossed one another throughout the Kingdom. 
The Emperor alone was greatly concerned about the situation. So he appointed 
Shun to help him in regulating the Kingdom, and the latter succeeded in doing 
so.” Such was a picturesque account of China’s troublous conditions, under 


4. Chang Wen-po (4c), Talks of Wu Ching-heng (HED), pp. 86-88. 
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which Shun assumed the regency of the Kingdom. 


At the age of twenty, Shun had distinguished himself as a young man of 
great filial piety. At thirty, he was offered a government post by Emperor 
Yao. The Emperor later married Shun his two daughters, Ngo Huang (R51) 
and Nii Ying (43). During the first three years of their marriage, the prin- 
cesses were instructed by the Emperor to make a close observation of the per- 


sonal worth of Shun. Upon their satisfactory report, the Emperor decided to 
offer his son-in-law the regency. 


Shun had held his regentship for a pone of twenty eight years, before 
his enthronement. 


A scene of 
the pine- 
crested 
summit of 


Mount Hua. 


Emperor Shun was enthroned in 2233 B.C., at the age of sixty one, and 
remained on the throne for as long a period as fifty years, until his death in 
2184 B.C. 

In his old age, Emperor Shun also passed his throne to Yii, just as Emperor 
Yao had done unto him. Politically, the reigns of Yao, Shun and Yii had 
much in common in their institutions. 


4. A Son of Great Filial Piety 


Shun was born in a family which gave him untold inflictions. His father 
was blind and obstinate, his step-mother gossipy, and his younger brother given 
birth by the step-mother a badly spoiled, mischievous boy. 


Pursuaded by his step-mother, his father often gave him all sorts of severe 
punishments, which made his youthhood a most unpleasant one. 
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More than once, his parents had attempted to assassinate him. Once, they 
tried to burn him to death in a granary. Another time, they planned to drown 
him in a well. Fortunately, both times he had the luck to escape from death 
by a hair’s breadth. 


Despite the numerous tortures inflicted upon him by his parents, Shun 
remained a most filial son to his parents, and took good care of his younger 
brother. By the age of twenty, his reputation as a son of great filial piety was 
known far and wide across the country. 


After marrying the daughters of Emperor Yao, Shun remained as humble 
as before. As always in the past, he kept on being filial to his parents, and 
kind to his younger brother. His two wives, Ngo Haung and Nii Ying, were 
also praise-worthy as good wives. 


5. Filial Piety As the Guiding Principle of Statesmanship 


The Book of Rites says, “Charity begins at home. Such is the principle 
leading the people to fraternity. Leadership begins with the elders. Such is 
the principle making the people obedient to authorities, and mindful of their 
parents.” (The Chapter Chi I 4336) 


Likewise, the Confucian Analects says, “A gentleman is one who engages 
himself with the fundamentals of life. Once the fundamentals are acquired, 
all the specific principles of life are open to his mind. Filial piety and brotherly 
love are at the bottom of all deeds of benevolence.” (The Chapter Hsioh Erh 
ame » “eiiij ° ) 

In a word, what the above quotations convey is that filial piety forms the 
root of all other virtues. No one who is not filial to one’s parents could be a 
man of benevolence to others. 


In like manner, Mencius said, “The principles of Yao and Shun are no 
other than those of filial piety and brotherly love. (#8¢¢2i4% » #eBMBR - )” 
(The Chapter Kao Tzu #-+-j§) He further observed, “If every one could be 
filial to one’s parents, and respectful to one’s elders, the world will readily be 
well governed. (AA WER, REE, WRF)” (The Chapter Li Lou Me 
HM). 

The famous Confucian classic The Book of Filial Piety (22%) is a transcript 
of the dialogue between Confucius and his disciple Tseng Tzu on the vital 
importance of filial piety to the life ideals of personal cultivation ({é€s), family 
regulation (#$4), wise government (jf) and world peace (2X F). 

As an ancient Chinese saying has it, “One who is filial to one’s parents may 
convert his filial piety into the loyalty to one’s sovereign.” Hence, it has been 
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customary of the ancient Chinese to look for a loyal minister in the family of 
a filial son. 


It is a basic concept in Chinese ethics to consider filial piety and brotherly 
love as two sister virtues, and even to regard filial piety as the most funda- 
mental of all funda- 
mentals in ethics. - +e a got See ep er ie 


Emperor Yao was 
motivated to pass his 
throne to Shun by 
the understanding & 
that the latter was a 
person of great filial 
piety, and so could 
regulate the family 
and well govern the 
state. Filial piety 
alone could elevate 
humanity to a most 
exalted position, and 
make community 
life a good success. 


Chinese culture 
distinguishes _ itself 
from the Indian and 
Western cultures by 
its emphasis on filial 
piety.” A culture asics ee ays Ree Shun’s deed of filial piety. The Emperor is 
that is based on Sale Gas ieiie driving the horses that pulled a 
filial piety is spon- 
taneous and natural. It maintains the harmonious relationship of human beings 
by means of a pure, genuine and durable love derived from filial piety. Such 





. From Chao Men-fu (#fi-38)'s A Pictorial Exposition of the Book of Filial Piety (ASEM), the 
Chung Hua Series edition, 1956. 

. For details, see Prof. Hsieh Yu-wei (#{%//(#)’s Filial Piety and the Chincse Community (2-58:>BR 

iL), a treatise published in the New Asia Journal (#749), published by the New Asia College, 
Hongkong, Vol. 4, No. I, August 1959. 
A Japanese scholar, ->#{5C, wrote in his The Chinese Way of Thinking: “No conception correspond- 
ing to that of filial piety conceived by the Chinese ever exists in the Buddhism of India. The 
Indians take filial piety just as a common virtue, attaching no special significance to it at all.” 
See the Chinese version by Hsii Fu-kuan (#:/%jif), p. 148, published in the China Study Series 
(“> BQ), 1953, 
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a deep-rooted love has made it possible for the Chinese people to develop a 
unique and lasting culture in world history. 


6. The Origin of Rites and Music 


Two chapters in Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Records of History (sh#%), Li Shy (7B, 
The Chapter on Rites) and Yiieh Shu ( #&%, The Chapter on Music), are of 
utmost importance to our proper understanding of the essence of Chinese culture. 
They provide us with a distinct and definitive concept as to what China is, and 
what she stands for. 


In China, there is no discrimination regarding race, religion, caste or social 
status. The only principle by which she stands among nations of the world is 
that of culture. 


For centuries, China has been known as “the land of rites and music”. To 
have a proper understanding of Chinese culture, one must first comprehend the 
purpose and significance of her unique institutions of rites and music. 


The primary goal of rites and music is to uplift the dignity of humanity, 
foster our justice-abiding and peace-loving national character, and glorify our 
national heritage based on the Principle of the Mean. 


The institutions of rites and music took their rise in China during the reigns 
of Yao and Shun, and flowered in full splendour in the days of Duke Chou (Jj 
4) in the early Chou Dynasty. 


As B. Karlgren had well remarked, the Chinese written languge has remained 
practically the same from ancient times down to the present day. It is, there- 
fore, possible for the author to make the following direct quotations from the 
aforesaid chapters in the Records of History, as a guide to the readers’ better 
understanding of China’s spiritual heritage, as embodied in her institutions of 
rites and music. 


7. The-Essence of Rites 


The practice of rites is a way of moral education. As Ssu-ma Ch’ien inter- 
preted it in the Chapter Li Shu of his Records of History, “Rites takes its rise 
in the contacts of men; it is a way of moral cultivation. (f@H A > BE 
4° )” 

The innovation of rites and music was explained by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in these 
words: “Rites was instituted by ancient sages in compliance with human feelings, 
and rituals produced in accordance with human nature. (A ‘PTH » KA 
VETO EWE ° )” The establishment of rites is, therefore, intended for the sublima- 
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tion of human nature, and the refinement of human character. 


In his elucidation of the essence of rites, he observed, “One should do big 
things in the big way, and small things in the small way. (#¢h4$@H » ‘H/} 
#7 °),” and “One should be moderate in one’s likes and dislikes, and 
appropriate in one’s joys and furies. (43k Gi » BRL - +)” In a nutshell, the 
objective of rites is to foster our justice-abiding and peace-loving national character. 


Dwelling on the principle of rites, he went on saying, “Matters have their 
due courses, and things their proper ornaments. (3-47 Hiiii , WATEi3 ° )” The 
former refers to the spirit of rites, whereas the latter to its formality. He further 
explained what he called the “proper ornaments” under the separate headings of 
carriage, clothing, music, food, etc., briefly quoted as follows: 


1) Carriage: Since the carriage gives man comfort 
in travel, it would be desirable to amplify its 
ornaments, by decorating its framework with 
gold, and its horizontal wooden plank in the 
front with miscellaneous embellishments. (A #@ 
RMB > BLM » KA )” 


2) Clothing: “Since glamorous colours are pleasing 
to man’s eyes, it would be well to devise the 
designs of Fu (#f}) and F’w (#) for clothing, 
so as to demonstrate their aesthetic functions. 
(BPH > BZHM ICH» ORIN e )” (The 
author’s note: Fu means the design of axes, 
embroidered with black and white threads on 
garments; F’u refers to the design of bows, 
formed of black and blue stripes, used mostly 
for the emperor’s robes.) 


3) Music: “Since the bell and chime are pleasing py aes 

a ortrait of Emperor 
to the ear, they are produced to harmonize the Sen. coped an, Oe 
eight musical notes to stimulate man’s heart. stone wall of the Wu 
(HBaee » ) = Ae > UGH)” (The Liang Ancestral Temple 
: . . al ( RBZ) built in the 
eight musical notes are produced with the eight 

° P 4 Han Dynasty. 

musical instruments made of metal, stone, silk, 
bamboo, gourd, clay, leather and wood respectively.) 


4) Food: “Since the five flavours are delicious to the tongue, food is cooked 
with various flavours to enrich its tastes. (HHH » B2REe RR > 
DERR )” 

5) Tools: “Since it is man’s nature to love articles produced with exquisiteness, 
people caryed and polished jade works to convey their sense of beauty, 
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CRAFTERS » BZA BE » DSR)” = By the days of Shun and Y#, 
China had entered the resplendent Age of Jade, the details about which 
will be given in the 10th Chapter of the present volume. 





Ssu-ma Ch’ien further gave an example to show how the ancient Chinese 
observed the rites for wine, to keep themselves moderate in drinking. He wrote, 
“So, the sovereigns of the bygone days regulated the rites for drinking. For the 
offer of each toast, both the host and the guests had to salute each other a 
hundred times, so that they could never get drunken, no matter how long they 
might drink, even from dawn to dusk. This practice was introduced to prevent 
accidents resulting from over-drinking.” 


In conclusion, the author of the Records of History observed, “Rites is the 
standard of man’s life. If the country abides by rites, it would be well governed; 
otherwise, it would be subject to anarchy. If the people observe rites, they 
would be safeguarded against accidents and misfortunes; or, they would be 
endangered.” 


8. The Essence of Music 


The theory of music enunciated by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in the Chapter Yiieh Shu 

of his Records of History is of such profundity that it may even surprise modern 
. e 

students of music. The following are a few sparkling remarks from that chapter: 


“Music springs from man’s heart, when it is rhythmically moved by things 
of the external world. (AZ 9 HAZEL e AUDZh » WiEZYE & +) 

“When the heart is inspired to rhythmic movement by things of the external 
world, it finds its expression in charming sounds.” (Wii) » BIE RR - ) 


“The responding of one sound to another gives rise to the variety of musical 


notes. (CEFHME > HAE e ) 
“The rhythmic variation of sounds makes musical notes. 


“The composition of sounds that arouses noble sentiments is called music. 
(4 FZ 38 - +)” ~=In other words, music is of moral import, only when it is 
made to conform to the spirit of rites. 

“Those who know just the sounds but not the musical notes are beasts; 
those who know just the musical notes but not the essence of music are the 
teeming masses; only those who are gentlemen could know the essence of music. 


“Music is pleasure. Pleasure makes one peaceful in mind, and the peace 


of mind makes one steady in character. (384136 » #81 o SEH» BAIA @ ) 


“Music makes one well observant and wide-awake. It is conductive to 
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physical and mental peace. It fosters good customs of the country and restores 
peace to earth. So, it may be said that music is pleasure. (H AWB > i 
Fs BRA: KPA ° KA : BH > Beith - ) 


“When music is heard at the imperial ancestral temple, it makes the sover- 
eign kind to the ministers, and the ministers respectful to the sovereign; when 
heard at the township, it makes the kinsmen peaceful and amiable to one an- 
other; when heard in the family, it makes its members affectionate and obliging 
to oneanother. 


“Good education begins. with good music. When the music is good, the 
people are good in their behaviour. Music makes people not only quickened 
in blood circulation, but also invigorated in moral courage.” 


9. The Rise of Singing and Dancing 


r 


In his interpretation of the origin of music and dancing, Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
wrote in the Chapter Yiieh Shu of the Records of History: “Poetry speaks one’s 
mind in words, singing melodizes it in tones, and dancing visualizes it in 
action. All three are springing from man’s heart. (#9 GIA © MK» KAM 
io Ms MHA [KAD © ) 

“Music is the rhythmic movement in man’s heart, while 
musical notes are its outward expression in sounds. When 
one feels pleased, one would speak of it at great length. 
While speaking of it at great length does not suffice, one 
would be sighing for it in singing. . And while sighing for 
it still does not suffice, one would wield one’s arms and swing 
one’s legs in dancing. (383% 9 (ZB o BH » BzRth - 
R29KSL; SZRE KREL; RAZHE » KEK 5 
WE ZARE 9 RAF ZH 9 EPA ° ) ] 

“The students are told to hold the shield (-F), the axe 
(a), the feather (74) and the tail-tassel (f€), and learns 
the movements of stooping down, and looking up, of bending * (fi upper) and F'n 
and stretching the waist. In this way, they attained solemnity ™% lower). The former 
. = a i P . is a design modelled on 
in countenance, evenness in lineup, and uniformity in move- 4, axe, and the latter 
ments. ({H-FRAK > BHR OAM, .... BRAS > FF that on an arrow. 
WASTER 9 HERAT ° ) 


“In singing and dancing, their look is stern but not furious, submissive but 
not fearful. So, a glance at their performance may reveal their virtue. (MI4{7R 


EK 9 RRA + CRAB Ti LK ©)” 


In ancient China, singing and dancing come under two headings: 1) military 
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dance, with its performers wielding shields and axes; and 2) civil dance, with 
its players holding feathers and tail-tassels. 


10. The Culture of Rites and Music 


In his penetrating analysis of the functions of rites and music, Ssu-ma Ch’ien 
remarked: “Music is what can not be done away with in man’s emotional life; 
rites is what can not be replaced in his intellectual life. (S8b3¢ » A#ZBAR 

PAL > FAZA BHA ¢ ) 
“The effects of external things on man’s feelings are infinite, and man’s 


love and hatred know no bound. (KWMZMASRBE > HAZE RIED 


“If one could control one’s desires with rightful principles, one would be 
happy in such a way as not to get morally astray. If one indulges in desires 
to such an extent as to forget those principles, one would get lost in puzzle- 
ment, and find no pleasure at all. (Dit Hi@e > ASMA ; Dees » AUT 
ARR ° ) 

“If the people live not by the principle of moderation, they could achieve 
nothing. ; 


“When our sage-kings of the past instituted rites and music, their objective 
was far from making people indulge in the enjoyment of delicious food and the 
amusements of singing and dancing. 


“By ‘man’s materialization’, I mean man’s desertion of his innate goodness, 
and the indulgence in desires. 


“Deceitful and perverse minds are conductive to indolent and immoral ueeds, 
As a result, the strong threaten the weak; the massess encroach upon the few; 
the shrewd deceive the stupid; and the brave harass the timid. Consequently, 
the old and infants, the orphans and widows, are left without care. This is 
the cause of anarchy. 


“Music is produced to purify the heart, and rites introduced to rectify the 
behaviour. When one’s behavior is rectified, one attains solemnity and respect- 
fulness in character, which give one stateliness and dignity in appearance. (3x 
DOA , MDI AML ° TRAHUTE , HEU © ) 


“Rites is introduced from without, while music springs from within. (#@ fh 


HA + TB AH ° ) 


“Great music is easy to perform; great rites is simple to practise. (7x S42, 
+ KiBLD MM ° ) 


“Music lays stress on the similarity of things, while rites places emphasis 
on their dissimilarity. The former leads people to reciprocal amity; the latter 
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directs them to mutual respect. (383623 /F) > MASS MAAR > RAMA e D 


“Music typifies the harmony of the universe; rites characterizes its order- 


liness, (S845 » KHZ ° HBAS » AHF ° ) 


“There is always a correlation between Heaven and man, like that between 
shadow and form, or that between echo and sound. (KZBAA DAS >» dnt 
RE , Ez Mee e) ™ 


“When the four essentials of the state—rites, music, legal punishment and 
administrative efficiency—are made prevalent, the righteous way of government 
may be considered as being completed. (i$ » $% >» Fils Bes PUM MAREE » ANE 
Re) 


Pi (2), a jade 
work with a 
round hole in 
its center, for- 
merly used as 
a badge of 


rank. 


«+ Kuei (=), a jade tablet or baton conferred upon feudal 
princes by the emperor as a symbol of dignity and 
authority. It varied in shape with ranks. 


“When a sovereign unifies the nation, he produces music. When he achieves 
good government, he institutes rites. Music removes the people’s grievances, while 
rites dissolves their disputes. The government by the principle of complacency 


is the rule of rites and music. (F3¢3) RES » FAH ¢ BAA » ZEA 
AS o HER TIA KK FAS 9 BZA ° ) 


“The Five Emperors ruled over China in different periods, so they differed 
from one another in the forms of their music. The Three Dynasties emerged 
in different ages, so they had each a system of rites of its own. Hence, those 
who know the spirit of rites and music may invent new forms of rites and music, 
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while those who know just such forms may keep record of them for transmis- 
sion to posterity.” 

The foregoing quotation indicates that rites and music are correlated to the 
philosophy of the changes, which is based on the three basic rules of simplicity, 
change, and the changelessness of change itself. In the case of rites and music, 
there are the changeable factors as well as the changeless ones. In short, the 
forms of rites and music are subject to changes, while their essence remains 
changeless all the time. 


The chapters Li Shu and Yiieh Shu of the Records of History contain the 
cream of China’s traditional educational and political philosophies. Politically, 
rites and music are essential to the establishment of a good government by the 
sovereign. Educationally, they are indispensable to the personal cultivation of 
the citizen. Such abstruse but useful philosophical principles have been followed 
and expounded by Chinese scholars throughout the ages, ever since the days of 
Yao and Shun. 


To sum up, the objective of the culture of rites and music is to help the 
people with their practice of the Principle of the Mean, by leading a well regu- 
lated emotional and intellectual life, so as to be able to improve themselves 
from time to time, in accordance with the Confucian principle that a gentleman 
should make the timely maintenance of the due mean, (#F7pRe Ho ) 


il. The Mystic Philosophical Maxims of Sener Shun 


In the foregoing chapter, the author has made reference to the mystic philo- 
sophical maxims of Emperor Yao, as described in the Chapter Ta Yii Mo (K% 
#i4, The Grand Plan of Emperor Yii) of the Book of History. During the 
past centuries, Confucian scholars have made various interpretations of these 
maxims, The following is a new explanation of them ventured by the author, 
from the viewpoint of the culture of rites and music. 


1) “The human mind is precarious. (A.t»€fE ° )”—Without the education 
of rites and music, the human mind is precarious, 


2) “The moral mind is subtle. (32> ° )”—As Ssu-ma Ch’ien had well 
observed, “Rites and music characterize the extreme subtleties of human 
nature. (343 Aij¢24i - )” With the education of rites and music, 
man may have access to the moral mind, which is extremely subtle. 


“One must be one-minded and one-hearted in his pursuit of the moral 
mind. (E##HE— ° )”—Rites stresses the minute analysis of the dissimi- 
larity of things, whereas music emphasizes the general synthesis of their 
similarity. It takes man one-mindedness to achieve the former, and one- 
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heartedness to attain the latter. 


4) “And hold fast to the due mean. (7,#K'1 - )”—By means of the dual 
practice of rites and music, man can achieve the proper developments 
of his emotional and intellectual life, thereby attaining the superb mental 
state of the golden mean. 


By the way, the author would like to clarify here certain suspicions enter- 
tained by some contemporary Chinese historians, regarding the above-mentioned 
philosophical maxims of Emperor Yao. It is true that they are found in the 
so-called “The Faked Ancient Text of the Book of History” ({$% *cfa#).° How- 
ever, it must be pointed out that many aphorisms collected in that text’ were 
much earlier in origin than the text itself; they had originated in the earliest days 
of history, and have been transmitted to the 
posterior generations because of the durable truth 
they convey. Despite the questionable issue of 
the age when the text was composed, for thou- 
sands of years, Chinese scholars have never ques- 
tioned the worth of these maxims as the gems 
of China’s spiritual heritage. “ As for the im- 
proper suspicions in this regard cherished by cer- 
tain contemporary Chinese historians, who belong 
to the so-called “School of Skepticizing Antiquity 
($@ 74 IR)”, they have been rectified point by point 
by serious-minded scholars in recent decades.° 





As an age-old tradition, Chinese historians 
have been known for their truthful and prudent 
manner in keeping historical records. Such a 
scholastic manner has won the high estimation 
of world scholars. For example, the world-shak- Chi (i), & jade work shaped 
ing successful archaeological expedition on the one Se ee Se ep 
Central Asiatic Continent by Western scholars was accomplished chiefly through 
the guidance of ancient Chinese historical and geographical records. 


In writing the present book, the author has been extremely strict with the 
choice of historical data. He has described only what is authentic as authentic, 





8. Chang Yin-lin (#895), The Controversies on the Faked Ancient Text of the Book of History 
(SA2HBZ LER, an article in the Collected Essays of Chang Yin-lin (SBC), pp. 
1-49, published in the Chung Hua Series, 1956. 

9. A French scholar named E. Chavannes had remarked that the writings of ancient Chinese travel 
lers have proved to be a most helpful guide to modern historians and tourists. See Chang Chi- 
yun’s A Study of Chinese Geography (ph B] HBS) p. 244, published in the China Study Series 
(PI), 1955. - 
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while taking doubtful material as doubtful. In the latter case, he has purpose- 
fully made omissions as often as possible, although such omissions might be a 
source of dissatisfaction to many a reader of the present work. 


12. The Benefits of Natural Resources 


Emperor Shun was well versed in the development of such natural resources 
as forests, mountains and marshes, and ‘highly skilled in the taming of wild 
animals, particularly the elephant. 


The earliest elephant in China is believed to have lived about 25,000 years 
ago. Its remains has been found by modern archaeologists at Chow K’ou Tien 
(J§ O17), near Peiping, where the world-famous Peking man was discovered. 


The elephant was a popular animal in ancient China. As described in the 
Chapter Yii Kung (j#§ #1, The Tributes of Yii) of the Book of History, the Pro- 
vince of Honan on modern Chinese map was called Yii Chow (#@JH) in ancient 
times. It is interesting to note that the character Yi ( #%) is a compound 
character following the ideographic radical Hsiang (#2), which means the 
elephant. 


Two well-known places in ancient China, Ching Chow (##jJH) and Yang 


Chow (#§34), were famed for their production of the ivory. 


Incidentally, Emperor Shun’s younger brother was named Hsiang (the ele- 
phant), and was conferred feudal rights in a district called Yu Pi (47, The 
Owner of the Nose), which instantly reminds us of its association with the 
elephant, the animal noted for its enormous nose. 


Emperor Yao married his two daughters to Shun, when the latter was yet 
a farmer on Mount Li (f€ilj). Legend says that while Shun led a farmer’s 
life om Mount Li, he had been assisted by the elephant in farm work. 


The numerous streams of Mount Li combine to form two small rivers: the 
one flowing southward is called the Wei River (j§7k), while the other flowing 
northward is named the Nei River (j47k), both running zigzag into the mighty 
Yellow River. 


Shun’s descendants were known by the surname of Wei (#§), which follows 
the ideographic radical of Wei (4§), meaning to do, or to work. Etymologically, 
the ideographic radical Wei picturizes a hand pulling an elephant in doing farm 
work. The following are four slightly differing forms of the ideograph Wei which 
appeared in the bronze vessel inscriptions of the Shang Dynasty: 
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The practice of using the elephant in farming by the ancient Chinese dates 


from a time probably still earlier than that of using the ox and horse in carrying 
loads. 


Down to the Shang Dynasty, 1751-1111 B.C., 
the practice of using the elephant in farming was 
still in great prevalence. It is to be recalled that 
during that same period, the earliest inhabitants of 
West Europe were also hunting the elephant in its 
primitive jungles. Later on, this type of gigantic 
animal gradually disappeared. However, its memory 
had long lingered on the Chinese mind until a much 
later time. During the Ch’in Dynasty, in the 2nd 
century B.C., a place in South China, nowdays known 
as the southwest part of Kwangsi province, was given 
the name of the Hsiang prefecture (42# the Ele- 


phant prefecture), in memory of this mostly extinct 
animal. 


In his utilization of the forest, Shun used the wood of T’ung (Hi, sterculia 
platenifolia) for making the musical instruments of Ch'in (3) and Seh (3); 
the former was a lute with five strings (nowadays with seven strings), and the latter 


a similar instrument with twenty-five to fifty strings. Furthermore, he used the 
juice of the varnish tree for producing the lacquer-ware. More importantly, it 
was he who initiated the production of jade works, the jade being a rare, superb 
stone he discovered in the mountains. The period following Emperor Shun’s 
reign, i.e., the Hsia Dynasty, was known as the age of lacquer-ware, the details 
about which will be discussed in the later part of this volume. 


The T’ung tree is found mostly in the mountainous region. Its lumber is 
light in weight, but solid in fabric, hence particularly good 
for making the Ch’in, which was China’s earliest string 
musical instrument, noted for its clear and crisp sounds 
in performance. 


Known as one of China’s famous artifacts, the lac- 

quer-ware is mostly black in colour, with its glaze glistening 

“2 like the mirror. According to Shan Hai Ching ( (lve , 

a ao tea a The Book of Mountains and Seas), Mount Hsiung Erh (#8 
Dynasty.2° Hil) was famed for its production of the varnish tree. 
As described in the Chapter Yii Kung of the Book of 





10. From T’an Tan-chiin (92.5 /4)'s A Collection of Chinese Art Works in Pictures (<>BiRk0GTHG), p. 
41, published by the Ming Hua Book-store (SH2¢9¢/m), Taipei, 1958. 
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History, two other districts of ancient China, Ya Chow and Yen Chow (#4), 
were also well-known for their growth of this kind of tree. Ancient legends 
say that it was Shun who first painted lacquer on wood-work to make the 
lacquer-ware. By the time of the Period of the Warring States, the industry 
of lacquer-ware greatly flourished, and it became a most fashionable practice 
of the nation to plant the varnish trees. Chuangtzu (#£F-), a leading Taoist 
thinker of those days, had been an administrative officer of a varnish garden at 
Mung (3%), a place nowadays known as the Shang Ch’iu district (jj E[RR) in 


Honan province. 


According to a legendary account, Emperor Shun had sung a song entitled 
Ode to the South Wind (}4)@\-%k), while playing the five-string lute he invented. 
The text of the Ode reads as follows: 


“Oh, the warmth of the south wind, 
May remove the wrath of my people; 
Oh, the timeliness of the south wind, 
May improve the wealth of my people.” 
(HRZES WOMBRZESF! 
WA 2h oT OB eR ey! 
— He ZK + WIE) 


The last two lines in the above Ode refer to the help of the south wind 
to the lake salt production at Chiai Ch’ih, Shansi province, which had been an 
important financial source of the nation in ancient times. 


After the War of Cho Lu waged by Huangti against Ch’ih Yu, three 
Chinese sovereigns of the succeeding generations—Yao, Shun and Yii—had all 
founded their capitals in the vicinity of Chiai Ch’ih, evidently for the pur- 
pose of defending this vital district of salt production. 


For thousands of years, China has been known the world over as a great 
agricultural nation. The Chinese farmers are noted for their excellent technique, 
forbearance, diligence, frugality and moderateness in drinking." 


Some people suppose that Chinese farmers engage themselves chiefly in 
farming, while paying little or no attention to the development of natural 
resources. Such an assumption is far from the truth of history. Due to the 
exemplary efforts of Emperor Shun, considerable achievements have been attained 
by China’s farming populace in this aspect of rural economy. Consequently, 
Emperor Shun’s honorific name, Yii (j§), has become a symbol of the develop- 
ment of the nation’s forests, mountains and marshes. China is a country with 





11. Yesinov; Agviculture in North Manchuria, Chinese version, pp. 305-307, published by the Economic 
Survey of the Railway Bureau of the Northeastern Three Provinces (K=GMUSeRP Atay) 1928. 
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numerous sizable tracts of hilly land, which, despite their barren soil, are 
immensely rich in natural resources, that keep the inhabitants there economically 


well provided. A typical example in this regard is the mountainous region of 
Mount Fu Niu in Honan province. 


i3. The Famous Ministers at Emperor Shun’s Court 


In the foregoing chapter, the author has briefly mentioned China’s govern- 
ment institution in Emperor Yao’s age. Since Shun was the successor appointed 


by Yao himself, many of Yao’s famous ministers had remained at the court of 
Shun. 


It was highly signi- 
ficant that Emperor Shun, 
after having putting K’un 
(#%) to death for his 
failure to regulate the na- 
tion’s floods, unhesitatingl y 
appointed K’un’s son Yii 
to undertake the same task 
of fighting floods. And, 
equally significant was 
that Yii willingly accepted 
the appointment, and con- 
scientiously carried his ., ; 
duties to completion, with- The sterculia platanifolia. The varnish tree. 
out any grievance against 
the capital punishment imposed on his father by the Emperor. Both episodes well 
illustrate the utmost public-mindedness of ancient China’s two great statesmen. 


It was recorded in ancient historical writings that Emperor Shun had divided 
his duties among twenty two high officials, and governed the kingdom with a 
policy of non-interference. 


Foremost among Shun’s famous ministers were: Hou Chi (JG ##), Minister 
of Food; Ch’i (3), Interior Minister; Kao Yao (fj), Minister of Justice; and 
Kuei (im), Minister of Education. Kuei’s official title was Yiieh Cheng ($87F), 
which literally means the Administrator of Music, since music was |a teaching 
programme of paramount importance in ancient Chinese education. 


Other key officials included P’o Yi (44%), administrator of rituals; Hsi 
Chung ( & {fh ), administrator of technology; P’o I ( 44 4), administrator of 
natural -resources; and Lung (#£), secretary-general. 


Last but not least was Yii who was recommended by Ssu Yo (f4 fF) to 
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Emperor Shun for the duties of regulating the rivers. Ssu Yo later assisted Yii 
in that vital task, Known by the surname of Chieng (2%), Ssu Yo was an 
ancestor of Chiang T’ai Kung (#445), a great scholar-statesman of the early 
Chou Dynasty. 


As a rule, the emperor of China in those days used to make an inspection 
tour of the country once every five years, and the tribal leaders also used to 
have an audience with the emperor once every five years. 


The age of Emperor Shun was a period of remarkable political progress. 
It saw the parallel developments of rites and jurisprudence. Its establishment of a 
fine officialdom, as well as the appointment of talented people to public offices, 
had combined to contribute to the splendid development of China’s national life 
in ancient times. 


14. The Beauty of the Dance of Shao (##) 


While the Sheng (22) and Hsiao ($f) invented by Nii Wa and Ling Lun 
marked the origin of China’s pipe musical instruments, the Ch'in (#®) and Seh 
(#) innovated by Shun signalized the start of China’s string musical instru- 
ments. 


The Ch’in invented by Shun was a lute of five strings. Later on, during 


the Chou Dynasty, it was added two more strings to form an instrument of 
seven strings. And, in still later times, there developed similar instruments 
with nineteen to twenty-five strings. 


It was customary of the ancient Chinese to sing songs to the accompaniment 
of the lute. As described in ancient historical works, Emperor Shun had once 
sung the Ode to the South Wind, while personally playing the lute he invented. 


The Ch’in is most characteristic of the spirit of Chinese music. Its tempo 
is flexible, now slow, now quick. Its effects are subtle, both alluring and last- 
ing. It is most expressive of the player’s feelings, and appeals intimately to the 
listener’s heart. In the history of world music, it holds a highly unique place, 
as a superb string musical instrument. 


The Seh is an instrument like the Ch’in but with more strings. Hence, the 
two instruments are often mentioned together. A poem in the Book of Odes says: 


“In entertainment of my jolly good guests 
I play up the lutes to cheer their breasts.” 


(RHEMBMA > RERR- 
—— TRE > AVHE > EMG > Biv SER) 


Since the Ch’in and Seh were often played together, to the accompaniment 
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of each other, they have been used jointly as a metaphorical expression for the 
couple life of husband and wife. A song in the Book of Odes reads in part: 


“While couple life is in harmony set, 
It sounds amiable like the Ch’in and Seh.” 


(REMPA > MRE - 
—— BFRE » AVE > ERR) 


The contents of ancient Chinese education consisted mainly of singing and 
dancing. They were most effective in character-building and moral cultivation. 
The purpose of musical education, in the words of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, is “to make 
one frank but mild, forbearant yet dignified, tough without getting atrocious, 
and straightforward without being arrogant. (Hifi. , Kin > WiiiRe > fii 
Sef ° +)” In short, it was intended for the cultivation of an upright and 
peace-loving national character. 


Singing and dancing took their rise CC ee 
in ancient China with the invention of 
the pipe and string musical instruments. 
As described in the Chapter Yiieh Shu of The Ci'ie (4F), Chins’s earliest string 
the Records of History, “In dancing, the artes tion sneer 
dancers acted to the accompaniment of 
the lute and flute. Adding to the beauty 
of their motions, they wielded the orna- 
ments of axes, shields, feathers and tail- 


tassels. (YORE HOME > BOF The Seh (#), another ancient string 
m > MOR - »)” musical instrument. 


Kuei, Emperor Shun’s Minister of Education mentioned above, had invented 
a musical dance called Ta Shao (~% #§, the Grand Musical Dance of Shao), 
which is generally simply referred to as the Shao (#). In the Chinese language, 
the character Shao literally means “to succeed”. Used as the name for this musical 
dance, it implies the complimentary idea that Emperor Shun was a worthy 
successor to Emperor Yao. 








Referring to this marvellous musical dance, the Confucian Amnnalects says: 
“After hearing the music of Shao in the State of Ch’i, Confucius was so much 
intoxicated with it that for a period of three months he could not tell the taste 
of meat from other food. Speaking of this interesting experience, the Master 
said, ‘I never expected that it could give me so great a delight.’” As further 
described in the Confucian Annalects, “The Master said, ‘The music of Shao is 
not only perfectly beautiful, but also perfectly good. As for the music of Wu 
(#%, a music composed in the reign of King Wu of the early Chou Dynasty), 
it is perfectly beautiful, but not perfectly good.’” 
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As recorded elsewhere in the Confucian Annalects, once Yen Yiian (ffi), 
a famous disciple of Confucius, asked about the way of making the state 
well governed, the Master replied, “Let the music of the state be that of Shao! 
(SBR HARE © )” 

Wu Chi-cha (42264), a great scholar of the Spring and Autumn Era, also 
lauded Shao as the best of all music, while he heard its performance in the 
State of Lu. These and other instances indicate how far-reaching and lasting 
an influence the music of Shao had exercised upon the Chinese in ancient days. 


15. The Historical Vestiges of Shun 


The Kuo Yii (Wii) says, “Shun busied himself with his duties to serve the 
people, and died on a field inspection trip.” It was a popular legend in ancient 
times that Shun died at Ts’ang Wu (#¥#%), and was buried at Chiu I (Jpg). 

he. : i, fy Pn lan a 


A field 
scene of 
Ts’ang Wu 
(FFF). 


Yii, Shun did not sought for an easy life. On an inspection tour in South 
China, he met his death in the field of Ts’ang Wu, near the Kuei River (#& 
7), Kwangsi province, in the 50th year of his reign, 2184 B.C. 


According to the description of the Records of History, Shun was buried 
at Chiu I, ic., Mount Lin Ling (4 [@lj). His sepulchre was built at the foot 
of Hsiao Shao Fung (#f###*). During the Ch’ing Dynasty, it was one of the 
ancient imperial sepulchres accorded sacrificial honours by the Manchu emperors. 


Mourning for Siun’s death, his two wives, Ngo Huang and Nii Ying, com- 
mitted suicide by plunging themselves into the Hsiang River (jfijzk), a tributary 
of the Yangtze River which runs through Hunan province. After their. suicide, 
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they were buried together on Mount Chiin (#jIj), a small island in the Tung 
T’ing Lake (ji), near the Yoyang district (4; —B#*). Their tragic end of 
life, and the scenic site of their burial, have. been favorite subjects of Chinese 
poets for thousands of years. Huang T’ing-chien (7%), a great poet of the 
Sung Dynasty, had composed these famous lines: 


“Alone, I lean against the sky-scrapping railing, 
Overlooking the storm-swept waters of Lake Tung Ting. 
Afar, there rise the twelve peaks of Mount Chiin, 
Resembling the sky-kissing hair-knots of Shun’s queen.” 


C ii 1 LS 5 RM 
i TH BE. —— ATER AF ) 


Chen Yii-i ($a), another renowned poet of the Sung Dynasty, wrote: 


“Against the towering battlements, 
I gaze at Ts’ang Wu in the distance. 
Bathed in the beams of the setting sun, 
What a picture looks Mount Chiin! 
All along the pretty river banks, 
A galaxy of flowers and willows are flying; 
And, tenderly, is the evening breeze kissing, 
The charming face of Lake Tung Ting. 


C 35 3H fe HE A HE » 
% A OF i an iE [als 
HE We 1 FE FE Ti HE 
BSE J We 3 Yh) WE WH) © —— RRL RRIF » WHE IERE) 


Emperor Shun’s son, Shang Chiin (jj), was later conferred feudal rights 
by Emperor Yii at Yii (J), a place nowadays known as the Yii Hsiang district 
(RRB), east of Yung Chi. 


Centuries later, the descendants of Shun had ruled over the State of Chen, 
with their capital founded at Wan Ch’iu (¢.:), nowadays the Huaiyang district 
in Honan province, which had formerly once been the ancient capital of Fu 
Hsi. During the Period of the Warring States, the State of Chen was converted 
into the State of Ch’i, by the clansmen of T’ien (ff). 


After his overthrowing of the Shang Dynasty, King Wu of the Chou Dynasty 
had conferred feudal rights upon his paternal cousin Yii Chung (/&(}) as Duke 
Yii. 

Emperor Shun’s surname was Yao (#k), from which are derived the names 
of many places in South China, such as the Yii Yao district (#®#RK) of Che- 
kiang province, the Yao River (#k7I , otherwise known as the Shun River # 
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7X), and the neighbouring district of Shang Yi (_ MR). 


16. The Influence of Shun on Posterity 


Emperor Shun had distinguished himself as a pre-eminent political thinker 
in ancient China. The following are some of his advices to Emperor Yii, as 
described in the Book of History: 


“Be industrious to servé thy state, and be frugal to manage thy family. 
CHEMRA » TEABRR ° ) 


“Nobody would contend with thee for talent just because thou art not pre- 
tentious. Nobody would compete with thee for credits just because thou art not 


boastful. (UMAR > K FRR ; UHR > KR FRMUFH ° ) 


“Do not listen to ungrounded talks; do not use unconsulted plans. ( $e#R 
2 ES > Hb RZEED II ° )” 

The above remarks contain so much truth that they may even be taken 
as mottos for statesmen of our present day. 


Equally remarkable was Shun’s literary talent. Besides the Ode to the South - 
Wind quoted above, he had composed The Song of Propitious Clouds ($2Emk), 
which reads as follows: 


“The propitious clouds of magnificence. 
Roll slowly and grandiosely in brilliance! 
The sun and moon emitting blazing rays, 
Brighten the universe day by day!” 


C SF FE A > Bl RR! 
HAG HMA! — We > HEH) 


In response to Emperor Shun’s song quoted above, Kao Yao sang The Song 
of Eulogium (éik) reading in part as follows: 


“Clear is the King’s discernment; 
Great are the talents of his men. 

And energetic and vigorous, 
Are all of his artisans.” 


COOH Wat ! elk Re! Bea ! —— EK » WIE) 


Confucian scholars are unanimous in their praise of Emperor Shun. Tzu 
Ssu (~) remarked in the Doctrine of the Mean: 


“Shun loved to study the words of other people, however shallow they 
might be, He got hold of the extremes of their views by the mean, and put 
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them into practice in his service to the people. (4E9#ME > MHMie > A 
PIR ° >” 


Mencius, China’s greatest sage second only to Confucius, had this to say 
about Shun: “Shun was bright in his study of nature, and thorough in his 
observation of man. (FERARHEM > BRA: )” Paying a warmest tribute to 
Shun’s public-mindedness, as evidenced by his passing his throne to Yii, Mencius 
went on to say: “Shun gave up his throne withont regret, as though he were 
throwing away a pair of worn-out straw shoes,” 


Lu Hsiang-shan ($# jj), a great philosopher of the Sung Dynasty, lauded 
Shun with these remarks: “Shun’s greatness consists in his willingness to share 


ef etd 
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the views of others, and to act upon the good advices of others. Whenever he 
heard a good word, or saw a good deed, he would instantly follow it with 
utmost determination. (KAEZHOUBAG > BRAM » BILAL - B— 
A BAT > FIRIL » UPAR HEM ° )”™ 

There is a famous passage in The Works of Mencius, referring to the great- 
ness of Shun: 


“Thus, when Heaven is about to confer a great mission upon a person, it 
would first torture his mind and will power with hardships, and exercise his 





12. Commentaries on the Schools of Thought of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties (42-72%), the Chapter 
on the School of Thought of Lu Hsiang-shan, Vol. 3, p. 642, published by Cheng Chung Book- 
store ({Erh9t/rj), Taipei, 1954, 
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sinews and’ bones with toil. It would drive him to hunger and poverty, and 
confound his endeavours and undertakings. By all such methods, it stimulates 
his mind, hardens his character, and makes up for his incompetencies.” (The 
Chapter Kao Tzu, #-$-} Part II.) 


According to the interpretation of Wu Ching-heng, what the above passage 
stresses is that although Shun was a person of great sagacity by birth, he had 
achieved greatness as a statesman and man of virtue only through hard training 
and strict self-discipline. As a model youth, he had set a good example for 
many of his contemporaries, such as Yii, Ch’i, and Kao Yao, who were thus 
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enabled to attain great political achievements, each contributing a share of his 
own to the establishment of the nation’s cultural heritage, for the ages to come. 


Mr. Wu pointed out, “National prosperity depends on the leadership of great 
talents. And the lack of such talents is accountable for the fall or decline of 
national prestige. This is probably a golden rule of history.” We hoped that 
promising youths of our day would all take into consideration these words of 
Yen Yiian, a favorite disciple of Confucius: 


“What kind of person was Shun? Am I not a man also capable of great 
accomplishments? All men with ambitions should struggle as hard as he did.” 





Some Facts and Ideas about Talents and Geniuses 


in Chinese History 


By Ou Tsuin-chen (REF ) 


In the past China was among the few countries which paid much atten- 
tion to gifted children and infant prodigies. From time immemorial, emperors 
in the central government, officials in the local governments, and society at large 
all considered the talented as portents of national prosperity, were eager to dis- 
cover them and take good care of them, so that they could become great 
persons to the good of the state and society. Long before the national system 
of examination was established in China, infant prodigies were being discovered, 
recommended and sent up by local authorities to the court for recognition and 
reward. In the national system of examination which was subsequently in- 
troduced, there were special sessions in which only talented young children 
could sit for examination. The young people who had passed this rigorous 
test were awarded -either high literary posts in the court or scholarships to 
study in the national institute of higher learning. Sometimes even their 
parents were honoured by citations. Such practices lasted about a thousand 
years, from the early Tang Dynasty down to the Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasty. 
This single fact illustrates how much China treasured talent and genius in the 
past. Chinese history abounds in examples of this kind. And in the Chinese 
classics, there were expressed many ideas about genius in particular and intel- 
ligence or talent in general. The following are the results of a study made 
of Chinese history and the classics concerning genius and talent. 


The Criteria by which to identify a Genius or a Gifted Child 


In most cases of genius recognized in Chinese history, as in other coun- 
tries, precocity or various innate abilities were infallibly an index of genius. 
Exceptionally gifted children often distinguished themselves by their extraor- 
dinary ability in doing things which children of their age or the average 
grown-ups usually could not do so well. Among various abilities by which 
Chinese geniuses distinguish themselves, literary ability was the most prominent. 
In Chinese history most geniuses were identified by their marvellous ability in 
composing poems and essays. A long list may be made of the great men who 
were known as infant prodigies, or ‘divine children’, through their literary 
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creativity in writing poems or essays in their early childhood. Since in ancient 
China literary ability was very much valued, it was very natural that it con- 
stituted a most important, if not an exclusive criterion, for identifying genius. 
In fact, a collection of beautiful poems and essays written by Chinese prodi- 
gies could make volumes and volumes. 


Were Chinese prodigies exclusively gifted in literary creativity? They were 
not, of course. Besides literary creativity, several psychological faculties or capaci- 
ties were recognized as criteria to identify genius by Chinese historians and 
philosophers. Outstanding ability in sensory perceptions, especially seeing and 
hearing, was regarded as an index of extraordinary talent. The two Chinese 
characters, T's’ung Ming, which, when put together, are equivalent to the Eng- 
lish adjective ‘intelligent’, etymologically mean keenness in hearing and vision. 
In the view of the ancient Chinese he who was keen in hearing and seeing 
was intelligent. In the book, The Doctrine of the Mean, keenness in vision 
and hearing was so prized that, when combined with wisdom, it would con- 
stitute intellectual excellence. Since ability in seeing is closely correlated to 
ability in reading, so the latter was also taken as an index of intelligence. In 
most of the biographies of Chinese geniuses, such remarks as “to read ten lines 
at a glance” were invariably found. Speed of reading was so emphasized as 
to constitute a criterion of high intelligence. 


In addition to abilities in literary creation, in seeing, hearing, and in read- 
ing, good memory was considered an important capacity in forming a genius. 
Chinese geniuses were usually remarkable-for their extraordinary memory. In 
their biographies constantly occur such phrases as “they never forgot a thing 
they had seen once”; “they could recite a passage they had read once”. Prodi- 
gies with such a retentive memory were innumerable in Chinese history. In 
the Tang Dynasty, for instance, a youth of 14 years, by the name of Ch’ang 
Chin-Chung, could recite a passage of a thousand characters after reading it 
once. A scholar, curious about his exceptional memory, asked him if he could 
recite ten thousand characters after reading them ten times. The youth re- 
cited the ten thousand characters after only seven times of reading.’ The story 
seemed to have anticipated the experiments in memory by modern psychologists. 

Besides the abilities mentioned above, historians also cited imagination, 
leadership, originality, and reasoning power as criteria by which to distinguish 
the exceptionally gifted from ordinary youths. But such cases were compara- 
tively few. Not that, in the past, young Chinese were rarely gifted in abilities 
other than literary creativity, reading, memory, and so on, but rather that 
these particular abilities, being more important than other capacities, because 
of the importance attached to them by the court and society, were easily 
observed and taken as almost exclusive criteria of excellence. 





1 Ku Chin T’u Shu Chi Gheng, Vol. 388, p. 23. 
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In the past, the Chinese also noticed a kind of prodigy in respect of 
manual skilfulness and mechanical aptitude. Those who were highly gifted in 
this respect were also noted and admired, but not so much as those possessing 
the above-mentiored literary and other mental capacities. In the Chinese 
language there are two distinct adjectives to qualify the two different kinds 
of talent. Those who are skilful in manual or mechanical manipulations are 
described as ch’iao (‘ingenious, artful’), while those who are highly gifted in 
mental capacities are described as chih (wise, intelligent’). The skilful were 
not to be compared in importance with the intelligent. Sometimes mechanical 
ingenuity was suspect because it was thought to be related to cunning, or even 
deception, so it was not always encouraged. Such prejudices partly account 
for the comparative under-development of science and technology in China. 

Chinese philosophers and scholars did not fail to distinguish between 
prematurity and prodigy. Children who showed intellectual brilliancy at an 
early age were not always assured of high achievement in the later life. Pre- 
maturity manifests itself more in the speed of the development of intelligence 
than in the capacity of its development. At a certain stage the premature 
may cease growing and stay at a level where the children slower in their 
early growth might ultimately surpass them. This fact was already well noted 
by Chinese scholars in saying that, “One who shows high intelligence in child- 
hood may not necessarily become outstanding when grown up”. On the con- 
trary, “a man of exceptional capacity may mature late”. These sayings seemed 
to anticipate the criticisms made of Binet-Simon’s intelligence test, which was 
supposed to test primarily the speed, not the capacity, of the development of 
intelligence. Liu Shao, author of the famous book Personalities, in the time 
of the ‘Three Kingdoms’, distinguished four kinds of talent by reference to 
the time of their maturity: (1) those’: who showed brilliance at a very early 
age but prematurely; (2) those whose intelligence developed very late, but 
developed to the full capacity at a later stage; (3) those who were dull in 
early age and accomplished nothing all through life; and (4) those who were 
infant prodigies and made persons of exceptional capacity when grown up. 
Liu Shao warned the people dealing with these categories not to mistake one 
for the other. This subtle distinction was made by Liu Shao more than 
seventeen hundred years ago. 


The Grading of Intelligence 


Much has been said about the concepts of intelligence and genius. How 
did the Chinese grade intelligence in the past? There was no uniform measure 
to evaluate the degree of intelligence, nor was there any definite terminology in 
Chinese for naming the most intelligent, the mediocre, and the dull. Confucius 
first classified intelligence by the subject’s ability to-know, According to him, 
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there were three kinds of people in respect of intelligence: the intelligent, who 
are born with the possession of knowledge; the mediocre, who learn and s0 get 
possession of knowledge; and the dull, who compass the learning by over- 
coming difficulties through effort. Thus by noting how people come to know, 
one could judge their intelligence. 


In the first group, intelligence could again be graded. According to Liu 
Shao, foremost among the ‘intelligent’ was the sage, who was considered the 
‘best of the best’, and the ultimate in excellence. After the sage came Hgo 
Chieh and Chiin Chieh. Hao Chieh were men of marvellous ability, each of 
whom surpassed ten thousand other people, Chiin Chieh were those of superior 
ability, each of whom surpassed one thousand others. 


Besides general intelligence, Chinese scholars also noted various special 
abilities. To cite Liu Shao again, in reference to one single special ability or 
to the combination of special abilities, personalities could be classified into 
twelve categories: (1) persons who had moral power; (2) .persons who were 
endowed with an ability to rule; (3) persons who distingujshed themselves by 
extraordinary tact; (4) persons who were gifted with all the three aforemen- 
tioned special abilities; (5) persons who were also remarkable in all the three 
abilities to degrees lower than those in the fourth category; (6) persons who 
had less moral power than those in the first category; (7) persons who were 
good in leadership to a degree lower than those in the second category; (8) 
persons who were practical in handling people and things, but not as good 
at those in the third category; (9) persons who had literary ability; (10) 
persons who were superior in theoretical pursuit; (11) persons who were gifted 


in eloquence; and (12) persons who were notable for courage and physical 
strength. 


Such an elaborate classification of personalities according to special abili- 
ties reminds one of the famous work of Edward Spranger on types of men. 
Liu Shao recommended in his work that the people in each of the twelve cate- 
gories should be assigned appropriate posts in the government. His idea, like 
Plato’s, was to assign the right person to the right place. 


How the Talented were Treated 


't may be claimed that, historically, gifted young people in China have 
received far greater recognition, special facilities and rewards from the go- 
vernment and society than was the case with their counterparts in other countries. 
As mentioned in the beginning of this article, talented youth in China could 
sit for special examinations. In the examination they were exempted from the 
restrictions of age, of subjects, and of procedures. They had better chances to 
pass the examination, As for the infant prodigies, they were even directly 
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récommended and sent up to the imperial court without having to go through 
successive examinations held in counties and prefectures. After passing the 
examinations they were awarded either an official post or a scholarship for 
further study. Take the renowned ‘Divine Child’, Liu Yen (died A.D. 780), 
for instance. A native of Nanhua, Shantung, he “at eight years of age, when 
the emperor Ming Huang worshipped Mount T’ai, distinguished himself by 
producing a sacrificial ode upon the occasion. He was then examined by Chang 
Yiieh, and declared by him to be a portent of national prosperity. The ladies of 
the court caressel him; the nobles called him a ‘divine child’ and the ‘thunder- 
clap of the age’. He was appointed tutor to the Heir Apparent.’”® The case of Liu 
Yen was not entirely exceptional. A long list of similar cases could be cited 
from Chinese history. It seemed that China had so much confidence in talented 
persons that high official posts were readily assigned to geniuses, despite in some 
cases their youth and lack of experience. Before Liu Yen, Kan Lo was appointed 
prime minister in the kingdom of Ch’in in the Chou Dynasty as a reward for 
his success on a diplomatic mission when he was only 11 years of age. China 
has been well known for her respect for old age on account of its experience. 
But from what has been said above, it should be noted that she has also taken 
great interest in youth on account of intelligence. It is to be doubted whether 
there was any other country in the past which attached as much importance 
to the gifted as did China. 


Chinese educators always showed great interest in educating the gifted. 
Meéncius ‘said, “The superior man ‘has three things in which he delights, and 
to be ruler over the empire is not one of them.... That he can get from 
the whole empire the most talented individuals and teach and nourish them; 
this is the third delight.”* Not only Mencius, but Chinese society as a whole, 
delighted in discovering and then educating talented individuals. When Con- 
fucius said: “Only the most intelligent and the dullest cannot be ‘altered”, he 
seémed to ‘believe somehow in the immutability of intelligence although he did 
nét deny the educability of the talented. He sought merely to educate indivi- 
duals according to their intelligence, as witness his words: “To those whose 
talents are above mediocrity, the highest subjects may be announced. To those 
who are below mediocrity, the highest subjects may not be announced.” * 


In the opinion of Chinese educators, even geniuses could not fully develop 
their innate capacities without education. Without education the intellectual 
brilliance shown at an early age might wane in later life. The famous essay, 
Deploring Chung Yun, written by Wang Anshih (A.D. 1021-1086), was typical 
in expounding the importance of education for the full development of intelli- 


2 Giles, A Chinese Biagraphical Dictionary, p. 526. 
8 The Four Books, the works of Mencius (translated by James Legge). 
4 The Four Books, Confucian Analects (translated by James Legge). 
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gence. Wang worte a diatribe against a child named Chung Yun, who had 
been born on a farm near Wang’s native town. At the age of 5 Chung Yun 
began to write poems which surprised scholars in the neighbourhood. His father 
was very proud of him and brought him to visit the people in the country 
to show off his talent and collect money for him. He was not sent to school 
to study. Some years later, when Wang met the child, he was already 12 or 
13 years old. He was asked to write poems. But his poems were not as good 
as they were expected to be. Still another seven years later, Wang went again 
to the place where Chung Yun lived and inquired about him, but to his as- 
tonishment Chung Yun was found to be just an ordinary person. Following 
is Wang’s comment: “Chung Yun’s talent was given by Nature. What he has 
received from Nature far exceeded that received by common man. But, in the 
end, he became a common man. It was only because he has received nothing 
from man. A person so gifted by Nature as is Chung Yun nevertheless be- 
came a common man for the very reason that he lacked help from man. Those 
who are neither gifted by Nature nor helped by man could not even become 
common people.” Wang’s comment seems to be one which a modern education- 
al psychologist could well make. 


Chinese educators not only realized the necessity of educating for the de- 
velopment of the full potential of a prodigy, but were also concerned about 
his future. In the first place they suspected that prematurity or precocity not 
only might fail to assure the ultimate intellectual achievement of an indivi- 
dual, but might even stultify it. For instance, Chu-Ko Liang (A.D. 181-234). 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Shu, was worried about his precocious son, 
Chu-Ka Chan. In a letter to his brother, Chu-Ko Ching, Chu-Ko Liang said: 
“Now Chan is eight years old. His high intelligence is lovable. But I rather 
dislike his prematurity, fearing that he would not make a person of superior 
capacity.”*® Since talent alone is not sufficient to make a great person,. it was 
natural that Chinese educators should pay more attention to the talented than 
to the mediocre, so far as education is concerned, lest there should be a wast- 
age of genius. The Chinese also had the belief that precocious youth could 
not live long. To support this belief one may cite many cases. Hence the 
Chinese proverb: “Nature abhors genius.” On account of this belief, cautious 
parents often taught their gifted children to be humble and moderate, and also 
stressed the physical and moral sides of their education instead of accelerat- 
ing their intellectual growth. The talented were often advised to seem the 
contrary: “The great intelligent seem foolish; the great ingenious seem mala- 
droit.” Thus, the most beloved and admired disciple of Confucius, Yen Hui 
(514-483 B. C.), followed throughout the great master’s teaching, without ask- 
ing any questions, just like a fool which he really was not. In spite of his 





5 Biography of Chu-Ko Chan, History of the Kingdom of Shu. 
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seeming dullness, Yen Hui did not live long, probably owing to under-nourish- 
ment. 


Education According To Intelligence 


From the above we have seen that in the past China was a country which 
took great interest in, and good care of, the talented. Now we come to in- 
quire what Chinese philosophers and educators thought was the proper way 
to educate the talented and those individuals whose intelligence was average 
or below average. Confucius was the first educator who held the principle of 
education according to intelligence and put it into practice. Although the great 
master maintained that education should be made available to all without dis- 
crimination, what he had in mind was ‘the discrimination of social classes. 
He did not educate different individuals of different intelligence in the same 
way. He educated them according to their intelligence, as the previously quoted 
passage clearly shows. In practice, he used to give different answers to the 
same questions asked by different disciples. He answered differently because 
the disciples differed in some respects, especially in intelligence. To develop 
by education every individual’s intelligence to its full capacity without dis- 
crimination as to classes was the noble idea of education advocated by the 
great master. 


In modern China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen was the first great thinker to follow 
the teaching of Confucius on this issue. Dr. Sun, although an admirer of 
Lincoln’s political principles, did not fully agree that “men are created equal”. 
According to Dr. Sun, men are not created equal intellectually. In his famous 
The Three Principles of the People, he divided men into eight groups accord- 
ing to their intelligence: the sage, the superior man, the genius, the wise man, 
the average man, the mediocre, the dullard, and the inferior man. Each in- 
dividual of the eight groups, according to Dr. Sun, should be so educated as 
to assure the development of his intelligence to its full capacity. He objected 
to educating the eight groups equally without reference to their intelligence. 
Dr. Sun warned us not to fail to distinguish the true equality from the false 
equality. If we educate differently the individuals of different intelligence to 
assure their full development, and if we assign to each a social function in 
accordance with his achievement which results from an education most suited 
to his particular intelligence, then we attain true equality. If we give the in- 
dividuals of the eight groups all the same education, and afterwards ask them 
to bear the same social responsibilities without taking into consideration . their 
educational achievement, then what we attain is only false equality. 


Dr. Sun’s distinction between the true and the false equalities is significant 
politically, socially, and especially educationally. In certain democratic coun- 
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tries, the false conception of equality more or less prevails. Men of unequal 
intelligence are educated equally. The intelligent pupils are not distinguished 
from the dull ones. They are expected to absorb the same material and a- 
chieve the same standards, and eventually to be assigned the same social or 
political functions. In such practice the gifted children are not encouraged to 
attain a higher level of achievement. They even hesitate to show their dis- 
tinctions in talent. In these circumstances, if any one advocates education ac- 
cording to intelligence he would be accused of maintaining a deterministic, and 
then undemocratic, view of education. As a result of such a false conception 
of equality, mediocrity and not excellent is the idea! of political, social, and 
educational practice, with an inevitable waste of talent. 


In Chinese education, following the great teaching of Confucius and Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the so-called ‘equalitarianism’ has fortunately been avoided in 
theory and practice. Our national system of education has been established on 
the concept of true equality. In the system, each individual should be given 
an equal opportunity to profit by education according to his intelligence. The 
gifted children and youths of the present day, as well as those in the past, 
have been given due recognition and have been well cared for. They have 
always been considered porients of national hope and prosperity, and educated 
accordingly. 
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The Development of Science in China 


By Y. H. Ku (Bw) 
Introduction 


According to studies in history, it is generally agreed that there have been 
several main sources of world civilization. The Chinese civilization is as far 
as can be detected an independent creation whose sphere has been what is 
now called the Far East. The origins of the civilizations were probably ac- 
counted for by the improved social organization from hunting, pasturing to 
agriculture. Agriculture made flood control necessary, and irrigation required 


organization. So agriculture begins a culture and an organized society begets 
a civilization. 


Archaeological excavations nearly thirty years ago (1927) discovered the 
“Peking Man” at Chou-K’ou-Tien (J OJ) near Peiping (Peking). The race 
to which the “Peking Man” belonged was the first known inhabitant of Chinése 
soil and lived at the beginning or middle of Pleistocene, about 500,000 to 600,000 
years ago. The “Peking Man” was more advanced than either the “Java Man” or 
the “Heidelberg Man” and there was at this early stage a Palaeolithic population 
in China able to make rough stone implements and use fire. Late Pleistocene 
sites of hunting cultures were found at the site of the “Peking Man”, on higher 
levels, and also in the Ordos Desert (Shensi). The “Ho-Tao Man”, discovered 
near the big bend of the Yellow River, was a contemporary of the “Neanderth- 
al Man”. Mesolithic or early Neolithic sites were found in China’s’ northeast, 
Heilungkiang. 


Neolithic Cultures and Pre-Shang Age 


About 2500 years before the Christian era, the land began to support a 
large and busy population. There was evidence of hundreds, even thousands 
of villages, inhabitated by a people of agricultural as well as pastoral economy, 
acquainted with carpentry, textiles and ceramics. 


There were two important Neolithic cultures before the Shang Dynasty: 
(1) “Yang Shao” (#)#§) culture (Honan) and (2) “Lung Shan” (fg) or 
“Cheng Tzu Yai” (3%F-H) culture (Shangtung). The former was noted for 
the painted pottery of vigorous design and color motifs, while the latter was 


famous for the smooth black pottery of fine texture and high finish, made with 
the help of a potter’s wheel. 
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The “Yang Shao” or “Painted Pottery” culture was developed by the 
Chinese settlements at Yang Shao (Honan province) and other sites along the 
Yellow River. Lands were cleared for cultivation of millet, wheat and later 
(dry) rice. About 2300 B. C., the painted pottery made by the “coiling” 
process represented the finest type of Neolithic ceramics. Bones of pig, dog, 
sheep, cattle and horse (wild?) were found in excavations. Rectangular and 
semilunar stone knives were found to be similar to those found among the 
Eskimos and the American Indians (Amerindians) and those found in Siberia. 


Stone bladed hoe for cultivation, coarse pottery and pit-dwelling were 
dated by some historians as belonging to “Early Neolithic Culture,” when the 
primitive Mongoloids (developed from the “Peking Man” and the “Ho-Tao 
Man” through gradual human evolution) began to migrate to Alaska, central 
and south China. Early Chinese settlement was believed to be made in the 
Wei River valley, Shensi Province. 


The sinew-backed or composite bow and the hollow-legged tripod “li” (#§)- 
a unique form of pottery - belonged to the “Yang Shao” culture. It was also 
of interest to note that cooking by steam was made possible by the combina- 
tion of two types of pottery vessels known as “hsien” (j#) and “tseng” (#@) 
having a perforated floor. 


The “Lung Shan” or “Black Pottery’? culture was developed in present 
Shangtung, Anhwei, Honan and Chekiang provinces and it was also found in 
Taiwan (Formosa). The Lung Shan men were more advanced than those of 
Yang Shao. They knew how to use the potter’s wheel and build houses and 
city walls with tamped or pounded earth. This Neolithic culture brought 
us down to 1600 B. C. whereabout the mature Bronze Age culture was to be 
found in the Shang Dynasty. 


The sudden appearance of a mature bronze culture together with a highly 
developed written language and exquisite carvings of ivory and bone made 
everybody wonder how it was at all possible to “jump” from the Lung Shan 
culture of Black Pottery to the mature Shang or Anyang (%(§) culture of 
white pottery and the bronze age. The demand for a “transition period” or 
a “pre-Shang period” was long ago satisfied by the old Chinese historians who, 
among them Szema Chien (#] 42%), put down for the five hundred years be- 
fore Shang as the period of Hsia, with Emperor Yu the Great as its founder. 
The Hsia culture was started possibly from Shangsi, near the great bend of 
the Yellow River. Their people knew the use of bronze weapons, went to war 
in chariots, possibly with the help of the south-pointing carriage, engages in 
agriculture and sericulture, and put down their ideas in writing. 


To quote from Professor L. C. Goodrich of Columbia University: 


The many artifacts and inscriptions that have come to us from the 
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next historic period are not primitive in the least and must have had a 
history of several hundred years. They make us willing to grant that, 
even if Hsia never existed, there were centers near the banks of the 
Yellow River which knew the art of casting bronze, learned the value of 
the silk-worm, used the wheel on the farm and in war, and began to use 
written symbols. The first steps toward civilization had been taken,” 


The late Chinese geologist, Dr. V. K. Ting, was in favor of the possible 
existence of Hsia, as the term “many Hsias” (j#%) was commonly used before 
the unification of the Ch’in Dynasty (221 B. C.). In a recent book by Pei 
Wen-Chung, the archaeologist who discovered the “Peking Man”, he urged 
more efforts to rediscover the Hsia culture of “prehistoric culture”. 


The Bronze Age and the Shang Culture 


The archaelogical excavation at Anyang, Honan, 1929-1933 rediscovered 
the Shang culture or Yin culture (Yin being the name given to the later Shang 
Dynasty). Inscriptions on oracle bones pushed back, in fact, all the philology, 
linguistics and history of China for nearly as much as one thousand years. 
Some of the Chinese characters have remained almost unchanged for more than 
3000 years which separate us from the time of King Pan Keng (Af) (c. 
1370 B. C.), who was the founder of the city of Anyang. 


As twenty three out of thirty rulers’ names mentioned by the early Han 
historian Szema Chien were found on the indisputably genuine Anyang oracle 
bones, we are reasonably sure that the Shang Dynasty really existed. To quote 
from Dr. Joseph Needham: 


“One of the most interesting and important of the effects produced by the 
Anyang discoveries was the realisation that the “sceptical renaissance” of 
modern China had been pushed rather too far. They have given us a 
sounder picture of China’s past than that of either the credulous medieval 
scholars or the excessively sceptical moderns.” 


Professor Tung Tso-Pin, after spending more than ten years in deciphering 
the inscriptions on the oracle bones and correlating the astronomical records 
with those of the Gregorian calendar, published a very important work, “Yin 
li p’u” (AFR) in 1945. As President of Central University, I had the op- 
portunity of inviting Profesor Tung to give the first series of lectures on his 
important findings in Chungking. According to Professor Tung, Chinese history 
can now be reliably dated back to 1751 B.C., the first year of Emperor Tang’s 
reign which was the beginning of the Shang Dynasty. (Formerly, the usually 
accepted date for Shang period was ca. 1523-1028 B. C.) 


Tung’s most important evidences lie in the identifications of the total sun 
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eclipse dated 1137 B. C., the total lunar eclipse dated 131! B. C. (November 
24, 1-5 a.m.), and the three “Su” (ji) dates (first day of the moon calendar) 
of 1164 B. C. (ting-yu JH), 1149 B.C. (jen-tze 4-F-), and 1121 B. C. (keng- 
ch’en fife). The last date (1121 B.C.) was considered by Tung as the end 
of the Shang period. 


In a paper presented before the 8th. Pacific Science Congress at Manila, 
P. I., in November 1953, Professor Tung pointed out that the method of re- 
cording the “day” in the Ying Dynasty was from dawn to dawn instead 
of from midnight to midnight (as in the Chou period). Hence the total lunar 
eclipse recorded on the oracle bone as ken-shen (#1) should occur in 1311 
B.C. instead of 1192 B.C, according to Dr. Homer A. Dubs of Oxford Univer- 
sity, for the moon eclipse of 1192 B. C. would have been recorded as a hsin- 


yu (¥) eclipse. 


Thus we see that how important it was to have developed a proper written 
language and a system of recording dates so that these astronomical records 
could be kept and preserved for posterity. From 1311 B. C. to date, China 
could be credited as the country which made every day records for 4267 years. 


China’s Scientific Heritage (A) Astronomy 


We have so far discussed Chinese culture before ‘Confucius’ time. In the 
following, we shall attempt to review China’s scientific heritage from the pre- 
Confucian era to Newton’s time about 300 years ago (corréspondirig to the 
reign of Emperor Chien Lun). 


To start from astronomy, we list the following records before Confucius 
(551-478 B. C.): 


2187B.C. Sun ‘eclipse according to Book of History (4 #*) - (October 22). 

1311 B.C. Total lunar eclipse observed and recorded. 

1137 B.C. Total Sun eclipse observed and recorded. 

776 B.C. Sun eclipse recorded in Book of Odes (FF) OME A4E+ 4). 

720 B.C. Sun eclipse (chi-sze OE) (448@4=46—4 ) - (February 22). 

687 B.C. “Stars fell like rain” - first record of meteors in Lyra group 
Chsin-mao 3699) (#i1E4-c4—)9 A). 

644B.C. “Five stones fell down from the heaven at the Kingdom of 
Sung” - eafliest record which gave the number of stones and 
their location (wu-shen si) (EAA A). 

613B.C. First observation and record of Halley periodic comet. (442 
Bp HA). 


The above mentioned records were all made with a spitit of scientific trith 
based on actual observations which are the foundations of science. 
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During the War States period (late Chou Dynasty 473-256 B. C.), Kan 
Te (44@) and Shih Shen (47) published records of fixed stars (+74 AUR) - 
earliest record of fixed stars left to this day. As Needham observed: 


“While Naburiannu and Timocharis were beginning to make observations 
of star positions in Babylonia and Greece (all lost), Shih Shen and Kan 
Te were registering their own in China (and these are still preserved).” 


According to Chou Pi the Mathematics Classic (JR##AR*), there was a 
great <stronomer in the beginning of the Chou Dynasty (1123-220 B. C.) by 
the name of Shang Kao (7% 1100 B. C.). He told the Duke of Chou how 
to calculate the height (or the distance) of the sun by measuring the length 
of sun shade with a rod at the capital of Chou - Hao (4§) -, at 1000 li’s due 
north and at 1000 li’s due south (a li is about 1/3 of a mile). Taking these 
measurements on the day for the “coming of summer” (323). he recorded 1 
ft. 6 in. (Chinese units) at the capital, | ft. 7 in. at 1000 li’s due north, and 
1 ft. 5 in. at 1000 li’s due south. Then, by the principle of similar triangles, 
Shang Kao calculated the height of the sun. Using a long hollow bamboo 
tube, he also tried to estimate the diameter of the sun. The tube was record- 
ed as | in. in diameter and 8 ft. long. From these records, we are led to ask 
just how long was a Chinese inch or a Chinese foot at the time of Confucius. 
This we shall answer very soon in the next section. 


In the Book of Spring and Autumn compiled by Confucius, there were 
records of 37 sun eclipses, 33 of which checked with the true astronomical re- 
cords as we now know. From 720 B.C. to 1872 A. D., Chinese history re- 
corded 985 sun eclipses, of which only 8 were doubtful, which was less than 


1%. 


In 134 B.C. ( RR FIDETCA ), a new star was observed and its position 
was recorded. In 28 B.C. sun spots were first observed, antedating Kepler (1607) 
by 1635 years. In 25 A.D., in the Dynasty, Liu Hsin ( #ifk ) produced his 
“Three sequence calendar” ( =} ) which according to Chatley far excelled 
all predecessors for accuracy and system and antedated Ptolemy’s Almagest by 
more than a century. 


In 724 A.D. (i bA5t-+—Ae), the Chou astronomer Shang Kao’s suggestions 
were tested in Honan using more accurate instruments. More extensive astrono- 
mical measurements from Korea to Kunming were made in the Yuan Dynasty 


under Kuo Shou-Chin ( $§<¢# ). In 931 A.D. ( ¥H)42-—4E ), meteors in 
Lion group were first observed and recorded. 


According to Kuo Shou-Chin’s “Given time calendar’’ (#¢0#/) made public 
in 1281 A. D., a year has 365.2425 days, which agreed with the Gregorian 
calendar byt antedated the latter by three hundred years, The Ming Dynasty 
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used “Great sequence calendar” (7i/F) which was fundamentally similar to 
Kuo’s calendar. It is of interest to note that in 246 B.C. the Ch’in calendar 


had 365.25 days in a year which agreed with the Julian calendar but antedated 
it by two hundred years. 


(B) Music and Standards of Measures and Weights 


The Chou Dynasty (1123-220 B.C.) was usually divided into two periods: 
the period of Spring and Autumn for the earlier part and the period of the 
War States (or Warring Kingdoms) for the later part. The earlier period saw 
the beginning of the Iron Age, with new farm implements made of iron. This 
was the age of Law, and also the age of Music. The music pipes were called 
the Law pipes. Confucius appreciated good music, and he even remarked that 
he could be a vegetarian for three months after hearing fine music. It was quite 
certain that several musical instruments had played a sort of symphony in those 
days that had enraptured this wise man of the Orient. 


In the early stages of the founding of the Chou Dynasty, the great 
premier, Duke of Chou, was noted for enacting laws. When people had 
to do buying and selling in these early days, one of the laws was “No 
cheating to old people and young children”. This was carried down to post- 
erity as a motto of “square deal” and laid the foundation for Chinese honesty. 
Now in all the commercial transactions, a system of measures and weights must 
be well standardized. In the Boston Fine. Arts Museum, we find the stone 
measures from the market place of ancient Greece. Now how did the Chinese 
do their standardization in the days of the Duke of Chou? The keynote of the 
solution was found in the fact that “Music doth no cheating” (@7A\*J 3). For 
certainly a music note sounds the same to the old people and the young chil- 
dren. If a music note is too high or too low, the old people as well as the 
young children can detect and protest. With a music note as a standard, a 
system of measures and weights could be, and was actually established about 
three thousand years ago. 


As the legends go, Emperor Huang-Ti (2700-2600 B.C.?) was attributed as 
the ancester of the Chinese race as well as the inventor of many things, includ- 
ing the boat and the cart. He had his home in the northwest (at the border of 
present Shensi and Kansu) and his Empress was responsible for the beginning 
of sericulture. He sent one of his ministers, by the name of Lin Lun (fffy), to 
the Kulum Mountains bordering Sinkiang and Tibet, and Lin Lun brought 
bamboo pipes back. The standard bamboo pipe, which was called the Yellow 
Bell law pipe, in honor of the Yellow Emperor, ancester-king of the yellow race, 
would give out the standard tone, a pitch note of certain frequency. 


The length of the standard music pipe was taken as 9 Chinese inches, ten 
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such inches made a Chinese foot, and ten feet made one “Ch’ang” (2). The 
volume of the standard music pipe was to contain 1200 particles of grain (9) 
produced in the valley of Shu-Yang Mountains in Shangsi. This unit of 
measure was known as “Sha” (#7), meaning tube. Ten Sha’s made one “Ke” 
(4), meaning closure, and ten Ke’s made one “Shen” (Ff), the Chinese liter. 
The unit Shen, therefore, should contain 120,000 grain particles. The standard 
weight was twice the weight of the grains in the standard music pipe, or the 
Yellow-Bell pipe, that was the weight of 2400 grain particles. Hence the unit 
of weight was called “Lian” (J), meaning two or double. Sixteen Lian’s made 
a Chinese cattie or “Chin” (JF). 


It is quite interesting to note that the modern standard of the metric system 
as maintained in Paris was based on the velocity of light, while the Chinese 
standard of measures and weights was based on the frequency of a music sound. 
This sound frequency, as the writer tried to reconstruct and restandardize in 
1941, was around 348 cycles per second, and checked approximately with that 
of the F note in Western music. Note that the basic tuning note A was stand- 
ardized to 435 oscillations per second by an international congress in Vienna 
in 1885. Recently, delegates of thirty-seven nations, including the Soviet Union, 
met at Stockholm, Sweden, and agreed that A should be raised from 435 to 
440 oscillations per second. (Frequency of sound is measured in oscillations or 
cycles per second.) The velocity of light, c, as determined by Michelson, was 
186,271 miles per second. Recently, radar research has prompted more ac- 
curate measurements, and the new results since 1947 put the speed of light 11 
miles per second faster than before. 


So the ancient Chinese law makers made the standard music pipe a yard- 
stick for a system of measures and weights just as the Westerners made the 
standard meter bar a yardstick for the modern metric system. The sound of 
the Yellow Bell is as good a standard as the speed of light from the theore- 
tical point of view. Practically, it was possible to standardise a music note 
before the time of Confucius, but it was even difficult to talk about the light 


as a wave at the time of Newton, not to say the measurement of the speed of 
light. . 


Just as Pythagoras (born 569 B.C.) found that simple ratios of the lengths 
of the string on his music instrument made harmonious melodies, the ancient 
Chinese invented the “plus and minus one third law” for creating new music 
pitch pipes. Taking the 9 inch pitch pipe as a starting point, minus one third 
gives a 6 inch pipe. Then, plus one third to the 6 inch pipe gives an 8 inch 
pipe. Since minus one third from the 8 inch pipe gives another pipe 5 inches 
plus one third of an inch long, the musicians would start with a Yellow Bell 
pipe of 9 inches with 9 subdivisions to one inch and a total of 81 small units. 
The following numbers of units can then be obtained according to the “plus 
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and minus one third law”: 


do re mi so la 
81 72 64 54 48 


These five pitch notes have exactly the same ratios as those obtained independ- 
ently by Pythagoras. Historical dialogues showed that in the 6th. century B.C. 
Chinese music pitch notes increased from five to seven. The ratios are: 
729 648 576 486 432 
512 384 
(=) GH) C& (Hh) (mH 
(i) (75) 
In the seven pitch note system, the ratio between the first note Kun (7) and 
the fourth note Pian Chu (###%f) is 729/512 or 1.423, while in the Pythagorean 
system the ratio is 4/3 or 1.333. The ratio between the third note Cho (#4) 


and the seventh note Pian Kun (#7) is 576/384 =3/2, which checks with that 
in the Pythagorean system. 


There were twelve pitch pipes ranging from the Yellow Bell or Huang 
Chung (#{@#) to the Resonance Bell or Ying Chung (}{@#), which corresponds 
to the 7th. note mentioned above. Referring to Huang Chung as having 81 
divisions, the relative numbers are: 


81 72 64 56.9 54 48 42.6 
75.8 67.4 59.9 50.5 44.9 


The T’ang period, being an Age of Poets, was noted for its music which 
had great influence in Korea and Japan. The next period Sung was well 
known as an Age of Artists, and music and poetry had influenced each other 
so intimately that a new form of poetry called “Tzu” (jij) (or “long and short 
sentences” {£4 i)) was created and set to music. Some of these poetic music 
were being re-discovered to the delight of modern composers. 


Scientificly speaking, a striking important contribution to music was made 
in early Ming by Prince Chu Tsai Yu (Jef). As early as 1584, he pro- 
posed the intervals for an equal-tempered scale by taking the twelvth root of 
2, and thus anticipated Stevin and Mersenne by_ several decades. The late 
Professor Liu Fu of Peking University published an essay around 1920 and 
remarked that a long intervals of many decades made it quite possible for 
Prince Chu’s ideas to reach Europe at the speed of Marco Polo travels. In 
1610 Prince Chu published his monumental work “Collected Works on Music 
and Acoustics” ($8#t2-#F). 


(C) Hydraulic and Agriculture 


Historical events in known Chinese history began with a big flood which 
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caused the life of the father of an Emperor. After the father suffered death 
penalty, for not being able to control the devastating flood, the son continued with 
the work of harnessing the flood, and labored for thirteen years without taking a 
vacation. Thrice he passed the threshold of his home where wife wept and 
waited, but he did not stop or step in at all. This was Emperor Yu the Great 
(2205-2198? B.C.), father of Chinese engineers and founder of the Hsia Dy- 
nasty. After success in flood control, he was chosen Emperor, and during his 
reign, agriculture began to develop. So the Chinese civilization had this tech- 
nological foundation in its beginning, and Chinese scholars were expected to 
know flood control and irrigation so they could help the farmers effectively. 


The pre-Ch’in period, from the time of Confucius to the end of the period 
of War States (or Warring Kingdoms), was better known as the Age of Phi- 
losophers. However, the irrigation works in the Kingdom of Ch’in were little 
known to the outside world until the late Li Yi--Chi, Dean of Chinese hydraulic 
engineers, surveyed the eight old systems in Shensi and rebuilt modern irriga- 
tion systems after the great famine in the Northwest. Besides the 1700 mile 
long Great Wall which was completed in 212 B.C. and based on various parts 
started since 500 B.C., there were two important irrigation and navigation pro- 
jects built under the First Empire of Ch’in which are in function even to-day. 
For those who visited the Chengtu area in western Szechwan, the irrigation 
system started by Li Ping (4®yk) and his son was a remarkable feat embodying 
all the sound principles of hydraulic engineering. The flexible dam, made of 
big stone pebbles (enclosed in checkered bamboo stripes) and wooden crosses, 
divided the upper Yangtze river into two branches with water flows of 70% and 
30% respectively. The two main branches irrigated large territories of land 
and merged again near Chengtu. The other project was a canal built by Ssu 
Lu (j8j&) joining the two rivers Hsian and Li at the border of Kwangsi and 
Hunan. This canal was significant for it linked the waterways between the 
Yangtze and the Pearl river valleys, just as the Han river linked the water- 
ways of the Yangtze and the Yellow River valleys. The writer on different 
engineering missions had the privilege of visiting the above-mentioned water- 
works in 1932 and 1933, and found that these had been kept in use until the 
present time. The Great Canal linking Hangchow and Peiping was built. in 
the Sui period (590-618 A.D.) and usually ranked with the Great Wall as one 
of the most monumental achievements of the Chinese people. 


Since the early Chou period, Chinese agriculture started the three year rota- 
tion of crops. The Book of Odes mentioned the “New soil”, the “one year 
old soil” (#§) and the “two year old soil” (3§). In the early Han period, a 
famous agricutural scientist by the name of Fan Shen-Chi (jE}#Z) had very 
original ideas about treating seeds and preventing moisture evaporation. He 
invented the so called “hurrying the green” (fféjif) or “freezing the yellow” 
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(QR#) method. For instance, the wheat seed was mixed with snow water for 
7*7=49 days, or the wheat seed was dipped in the well for 9 times at weekly 
intervals, or the seed was buried under soil through the winter so that ‘snow 
could cover it. These practices were preserved even to the :present day. 


Fan’s methods were mentioned in “Essential Arts for the People” ‘(##R2 
iz) by Chia (#{MA@B) published in the late Wei period (386-534 A.D.), It 
may be noted that two later treatises-“Essential Notes on Agriculture” (eae 
#EZZ) published in 1273 and Complete Works on Agriculture” (#8&¢3%) by 
the Ming catholic-scholar Paul Hsu (#36) published in the 17th. century- 
gave numerous records of the development of Chinese agriculture both as a 
science and as an art. 


Sericulture dated way back to legendary days. In Si-Yin Village, Shangsi, 
(i) PEPGRE#AS), a fossil with half a cocoon of a silkworm was recently dis- 
covered. The archaeologists dated the fossil as belonging to the Neolithic period. 
Thus, assuming Huang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor, as the ancester-king dated to 
the Neolithic period, his equally illustrious queen, Empress Lu-Tsu (S%ji), was 
credited as the first woman to start the silk industry at a prehistoric date. 
Mulberry trees and silkworms were grown in China’s Northwest-present Shensi 
and Kansu border, and the writer witnessed in 1943 the revival of the ‘silk 
industry (sericulture) between Kashgar and Khotan. It was not until the Han 
period that mulberry trees were transplanted to the lower Yangtze valley and silk- 
worms were grown thereafter in almost every farmer’s household. It took tre- 
mendous research and experiment to transplant the trees and migrate the tiny 
silkworms to their new homes. During the last war, sericulture again flourished 
in Szechwan and Yunan, and silk was found to be an ideal material for mak- 
ing parachutes. So for many centuries silk weaving has become a great art 
and silk embroidery has become an artistic treasure. 


A few agricultural products can here be mentioned: (1) tea, (2) soya, bean, 
(3). tung oil, (4) lacquer, (5) fruits, and (6). flowers. 


Tea rose was mentioned as a most beautiful ‘flower in the Book of Odes, 
It was written as (3¢), pronounced Té, as Thé in French. (The Chinese trans- 
lation for Dumas’ “La Dame aux Camelias” has been “the tea rose girl” 3 
4Ex). In the T’ang period, experts began to make tea an exquisite drink 
fitting the Age of Poets. The character was written as (3¢), by just dropping 
one short horizontal stroke from the earlier character, pronounced Ch’a, as one 
found it pronounced in Sanskrit, Tibetan, Persian, Russian and modern Greek. 
The above story was told by the great Ming scholar Ku Yen-Wu with more 
than twenty supporting evidences. 


Soya bean has been another typical Chinese product for export as well as 
for domestic consumption. Beans, in fact, helped to sustain a hard working 
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population since time immemorial. In the Chinese restaurants all over the 
world, a traveller always found the bean sprouts (besides the bamboo shoots), 
the bean cake and the soya bean sauce. Beans gave the Chinese race the bean 
milk as well as the bean steak. The vegetarians really lived on beans for the 
necessary supply of proteins. The industrial uses of soya beans are many, and 
they contributed substantially to the development of the automobile industry 
in the United States. 


Another typical product is the Tung oil, from the Tung trees. During 
scientific expeditions to Szechwan and Kwangsi, I had opportunities to observe 
and discuss the delicate nature of the Tung trees. These trees need soils that 
would not hold too much moisture for too long a period, and their flowers 
need a chilling spell to insure a good crop. There have been recently experi- 
ments in transplanting the Tung trees to the United States. It ceratinly would 
take experts to grow these trees in suitable localities so that a good yield of 
oil could be obtained. Modern science is able to make artificial rain; it remains 
to be seen whether a cold spell can be created by men. 


Chuang Tse (#£-¥-), the famous philosopher and a contemporary of Men- 
cius, was once the garden keeper of lacquer trees. The beautiful lacquer ves- 
sels discovered in north Korea, dated to Emperor Wu-Ti (158-87 B.C.). One 
inscription indicated that the vessel was made in Szechwan in 85 B.C. During 
the last war, new excavations in Hunan brought out a large collection of lac- 
quer furniture and vessels which dated to the Kingdom of Tsu, in the War 
States period. 


Many fruits—notably peaches, apricots, oranges, tangerines, lemons, li-chi, 
ginkgo, grapefruits—had their Chinese origin and found their way to other coun- 
tries through many generations. There was a story that the sunkist orange was 
brought over to the United States from Chen-Chi, Hunan (jpgihe#$). We 
are still proud of the juicy oranges (though not seedless) of Szechwan, Hunan 
and Kwangtung, as well as the sweet tangerines of Fukien. A Chinese saying 
was: “When oranges cross the Huai River, they become tangerines.” 


Besides the tea rose, Chinese contributions to the flower gardens in the West 
include the chrysanthemum, the camellia, the azalea, the China aster, and the 
shrub peony. The Chinese painters choose their favorite subjects as the plum 
blossom, the orchid, the bamboo tree and the chrysanthemum. A Chinese gent- 
leman considers the pine, the bamboo and the plum blossom as his three devoted 
friends. Except for the chrysanthemum, the Chinese plum blossom, the Chinese 
varities of orchids and the bamboo tree are not familiar to the Western world. 
It is of interest to note that the ginkgo or maidenhair tree has been recently 
introduced into the United States and a li-chi or lichee farm has been estab- 
lished in Florida, 
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The legendary King, Shen Nun (jij, meaning Holy Farmer), was consi- 
dered the father of Chinese agriculture and concurrently the father of Chinese 
medicine. As the story went, he tasted “hundreds of herbs” in order to find 
out the nature of these herbs and shrubs for medical use. The Sung poet Su- 
Tung-Po (AHH) (called the Gay Genius by Lin Yutang) and Ambassador 
(to Hsi Hsia) Shen Kua (24%) (1030-1094 A.D.) published their collection of 
prescriptions or medical recipes. A great contribution along this line was made 
by Li Shih-chen (2£##) in the Ming period. His “Encyclopedia of Herbs” 
(A-M@I), which was published in 1578 A.D., consisted of 62 divisions, des- 
cribed some two thousand plants, animal and mineral substances, gave more than 
eight thousand prescriptions, and discussed distillation, small pox inoculation, 
and use of mercury, iodine, kaline (kaolin), ephedrine, acupuncture, stramonium, 
etc. in therapeutics. 


Anatomy and physiology were studied even before the time of Confucius. 
The Confucian teaching of filial piety discouraged the dissection of human 
corpses. However, there were written records about the dimensions of the varions 
organs of the body. The usual saying that human beings can starve only for 
seven days was traceable to the finding that the daily meal would fill about 
one seventh of the stomach. In fact, Chinese scholars did trace back the actual 
length of a Chinese inch or a Chinese foot from such descriptions in physiology 


and anatomy. This, in turn, gives a clue to the standard note in Chinese music. 


Anaesthetic and asphyxiating compounds were used and deficiency diseases 
were recognized by the famous physician Hua T’o (3@P—) in 190 A.D. Chaul- 
moogra oil which is derived from a tree native to Southeast Asia and is con- 
sidered as the only known means for treating leprosy, was first mentioned in 
1300 A.D. Epherdine, a plant drug mentioned in Li’s “Encyclopedia of Herbs”, 
was introduced to the West during the last few decades, and is now widely 
used for treating of colds. 


(D) Inventions and Discoveries 


Everybody knows about the three Chinese inventions - compass, paper and 
gun-powder. We shall see that these three do not limit the scope of Chinese 
inventions and discoveries. In fact, one can easily exhaust the twenty six al- 
phabets in enumerating the number of Chinese contributions to the outside 
world. (See Appendix taken from Dr. Joseph Needhams’ recent treatise.) 


Paper was invented in China in 105 A.D. The Chinese name (#f), pro- 
nounced Chih, applied to earlier materials for writing. In the biography of Tsai 
Lun, (#£ ff) inventor of paper as we know it now, “chih” was first mentioned 
a8_representing pieces of bamboo or strips of silk. Then Tsai Lun thought of 
using tree bark, hemp, rags, and fish nets to make paper. In the year 105 A.D., 
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Marquis Tsai made a formal report to the Han Emperor on the process of 
paper making. Paper found its way first to Loran, Sinkiang, a city which was 
re-discovered recently through excavation by the archaeologists, and then west- 
ward. to Arabia and Egypt. 


While paper antedated its ‘western use by ten centuries, the block printing 
antedated the West by at-least six centuries, the movable type printing of four 
centuries, and the metal movable type printing by one hundred years. It is still 
under discussion whether a Sui record ( 593 A. D.) marked the beginning of 
block printing. However, Emperor Shotoku’s pagodas were built in Japan in 
764 A.D., and there were discovered printed Buddhist sutras in these pagodas. 
Since Japan was in close contact with China in the T’ang period and the 
Japanese’ Buddhist scholars brought Chinese culture back to their native isles, it 
can be safely inferred that block printing must have started in China sometime 


before 764 A.D. The writer is indebted to Dr. Li Shu-Hua for the above in- 
formation. ° 


In 835 A. D., Chinese calendars were printed by block printing, and this 
fact was called to the Emperor’s attention by Feng Su (27). The oldest 
printed book found in China (and now in the British Museum) is a Buddhist 
sacred book - the “Diamond Sutra” -in Chinese characters dated 868 A. D., 
printed by Wang Ch’e (E>) and recently discovered in the Tun-Huang Caves. 
The movable type printing was invented by Pi Sheng ( 3é4}) between 1041 
and 1049. This antedated Gutenberg by more than four hundred years, as al- 
ready mentioned. 


Alchemy appeared as an organized technique in Chou Dynasty. Cast iron 
was produced in the Western Chou period, anticipating the West by 1500 years 
(according to Bretchneider in Chinese Recorder). Coal was used as early as the 
third century B.C. The first definite reference to magnetism was given in “Lu’s 
Spring and Autumn” ( 4J¢##%k) which was written about 240 B.C. Magnetic 
compass, as distinct from the lodestone, was described by Shen Kua (1030-94) 
in his “Dream Creek Notes” ( #¢}4%¢%%, written 1089-1093). By rubbing a 
lodestone against a steel needle, the needle was made to point south, though 
deviating slightly. Thus the Chinese scientists not only invented the compass 
but also were aware of the magnetic declination. So compass with a needle 
antedated the West by four centuries, According to Dr. Li Shu-Hua, the first 
recorded use of navigation should be 1101-3, instead of 1125. This appeared in 
Chu Yei’s (445%) “Ping Chow Notes” (3#H*7#R). In any case, this antedated 
its similar use in the West by two:centuries. (According to Arabic records, 
India and China had sent merchant vessels to the harbor of Hira in the middle 


of the fifth century and the Chinese merchants brought the compass and the 
fireworks.) 


Gunpowder or “Fire powder” was apparently known at least as early as 
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T’ang. It might very well be a by-product of alchemy. As a war technique, it 
was used in the form of a bomb or as explosives in 1161. The first cannon 
appeared to have been used in the defence of Kaifeng in 1232. Gunpowder used 
as a war technique antedated the West by four centuries. Perhaps firecrackers 
were used much earlier. Arabic’ records mentioned that in the middle of the 
fifth century, Chinese merchant vessels brought to Arabia the compass and the 
fireworks. Fireworks were brought to Greece (from Arabia) and they were known 
as Greek fire in 668 A.D. 


Porcelain was first produced in the Eastern Han period and it reached its 
perfection in the Sung period, the Age of Artists. Ming and Ch’ing also had 
their exquisite contributions to make later. Porcelain antedated the West by 
eleven to thirteen centuries. It took two important ingredients to make true 
porcelain: (1) the white clay or kaolin (kaline), menaing “high hill”, named 
after a place near the famous porcelain kilns at Ching-Te-Chen, Kiangsi; and 
(2) the white brick or pai-tun-tzu (petuntse), a mtineral resembling kaolin but 
more glassy. The Chinese alchemists, in their search for the elixir of immorta- 
lity, had experimented with many kinds of minerals, including kaolin or kaline. 
In fact, kaolin was mentioned in Chinese books as a medical drug before it was 
referred to as an ingredient for making porcelain. 


In the eleventh century, the Chinese metallurgists not only knew of the 
existence of zinc, but also mastered the technique of purifying zinc and mix- 
ing it with other metals according to definite proportions. Thus between 1094 
and 1098 A.D., coins were specified as containing four parts of copper, two 
parts of lead, and one part of zinc. Modern analysis of a few of the existing 
coins found them to be 55% copper, 26% lead, and 13% zinc and checked the 
specified proportions, The first description of zinc in Chinese records may be 
dated several hundred years before the eleventh century, while the first descrip- 
tion of it as a separate metal did not occur in Europe until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Its production for industrial use in the West dated only from the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 


A Chinese alloy known as the “white copper” became “German silver” after 
its migration to Europe. It is a mixture of copper, nickel and zinc, and is 
notable for its silver color, music resonance, and hardness. In 1597, it was first 
mentioned in Europe as “paktong”, which sounds like “pai tung”, the white 
copper. German imitations began to appear about 1750, and the manufacturing 
process was introduced into England in 1830. 

Other mineral products can be mentioned as tin, antimony, tungsten, na- 
tural gas and minear! oil. If one would visit the natural gas and salt well re- 
gion in Szechwan to-day, one would still see the age old but rather practical 


arrangement of manufacturing salt with bamboo transmission lines many miles 
long. 
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The Chinese invention of a square-pallet chain pump antedated its western 
appearance) by fifteen centuries. The famous prime minister of the Three-King- 
dom period, ‘Chu-Ko Liang, invented the wheelbarrow, which antedated its use 
in Europe by ten centuries. In 549 A.D., kite was first used for defense of a 
Chinese city. Though kite flying spread to the Near East in the seventh cen- 
tury, it was first recorded in Italy in 1589, and reached England a few decades 
later.It is of special interest this year, in celebrating the 250th. anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin, to note that his kite flying experiment under a thunder 
storm was made almost exactly 1200 years after the kite flying above a besieged 
Chinese city. 


We might also mention the famous “go” or “wei chi”, meaning “chess of 
siege”, which defies modern cybernetics; the abacus, which marks the beginning 
of digital computers; the shadow play, known as “ombres chiuoises” in France, 
which is‘a forerunner of moving pictures; the playing cards, which anticipated 
bridge games; and the suspension bridges with strands of bamboo or iron, which 
anticipated the steel suspension bridges. 


(E) Mathematics and Scientific Method 


A special book on China’s contributions to mathematics can be easily com- 


piled, though it is a difficult task to make the necessary translations of mathe- 
matical terminology. The main elements of Euclidean geometry were contained 
in “Chou Pi the mathematics Classic” ( GRA, c 250 B.C.) It included 
Pythagorean theorem, computations of the distance and orbit of the sun, frac- 
tions, square and cubic root, quadratic equations, and formulae for prisms, 
cones, and cylinders. The concept of 2 was recognized very early, probably: in 
Western Chou. Tsu Ch’ung Chih ( ji?PzZ 429-501 A.D.) figured it as be- 
tween 3.1415926 and 3.1415927. He also gave it was between the two fractions 
22/7 and 355/113. It may be mentioned here that Liu Hui (if) in 263 A.D. 
gave w as 3.1416, and he used the summation of. the chords of a polygon (say 
with 24 sides) inscribed in the circle and then extended the number of sides 
to large numbers. 


History of mathematics recognized: “The Chinese seem to know as early 
as 500 B.C. that 2°-2 is divisible by the prime p.” (For example, 2°—2=30 is, 
divisible by 5, and 2?—2=126 is divisible by 7.) This fact was re-discovered 
by Fermat in 1640 A.D., who was a contemporary of Newton and Leibniz. 

The Pythagorean Theorem a*+b*=c’ can be illustrated as follows: the 
sum of tthe areas of the two small squares in Fig. 1 is equal to the area of 
the big square. This Theorem was known to the ancient Chinese mathema- 
ticlans and it was included in “Nine Sections of Mathematics” (7.A#;) 
published 40-50 A.D. This Treatise contained 246 problems with solutions 
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which included the area of a circle (wr*), the volume, first order equations, 
and two or more simultaneous equations. In 150 A.D., Chao Chun-Ching (@ 
4+9§) gave the first complete proof of the Pythagorean Theorem by the now 
well known “magic square.” The area of the big square in Fig. 2 is equal 
to (a+b)*. The area of one of the triangles is equal to (ab)/2. If one sub- 
tracts the areas of four such triangles from the big square, there leaves an in- 
ner square with an area equal to c*. Thus the proof is rather simple, as 
(a+b)*—2ab=a*+b*=c* (Similarly, one can start from the innermost square 
which has an area (b—a)* and add the area of 4 triangles to get (b-a)*+2ab= 
b?4-a*=c*.) This proof antedated Bhascara Achaja (1150 A.D.) by 1000 years. 
It may be mentioned that about the 5th. century B.C. the Hindus Banhayana 
and Apastanba obtained the solutions (3,4,5), (5,12,13), and (7,24,25) which 
are cases of the rule of Pythagoras, and the solutions (8,15, 17) and (12,35,37) 
which are cases of the rule of Plato. In 598 A.D., Brahmegupta gave the 
solution x=2mn, y=m*—n*® and z=m’+n? for x*+y*=z*. (For example, 
if m=4 and n=3, x=24, y=7, and z=25.) It was possible that some 
Chinese priest might have brought Chao’s magic square idea to India, but 


even then it took another four centuries for Bhascara to rediscover this 
proof. 


























t Fig. 2 
-— Fig. 1 


In the Chinese Arithmetic of Sun-Tsu (#{-¥@#), about the first century, 
the famous Chinese Remainder Theorem was first given. The problem can be 
given as follows. If an unknown number is divided by 3, the remainder is 
2; if it is divided by 5, the remainder is 3; and if it is divided by 7, the re- 
mainder is 2. What is this unknown number. The answer was given in a 
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Chinese poem. 


“Three persons walk side by side totalling seventy years old, 

Five plum blossom trees have twenty one branches altogether, 

Seven sons hold a reunion in the fifteenth-day of the moon calendar, 
After deducting one hundred and five the correct answer is told.” 
(SAMA TH , RE T—E , 

CFM BIE A , RAGA.) 


in the above simple example, the correct answer is 23. The same problem 

and answer 23 occur in the Greek arithmetic of Nicomachus, about 100 A. D. 
In the seventh century, the Chinese priest Yih-hing (—#7) extended this rule 
to the case in which the moduli m; are not relatively prime. Yih-hing propos- 
ed to find the number of completed units of work, the same number x of 
units to be performed by each of four sets of 2, 3, 6, 12 workmen, such 
that after certain whole days’ work, there remains 1, 2, 5, 5 units not com- 
pleted by the respective sets. The least common multiplier of my=2, m,=3, 
m;=6 and m,=i2 is m=12. Express m as a product of nyngngm, of relative 
prime numbers nj=n,=1, ns=3 and ny=4, such that m/n,;=12, m/n,=12, 
m/ng=4 and m/n,=3. Let these ratios be denoted by b,, be, bs and by, and 
letthe remainders be denoted by r,, re, rs and ry. Then, if 

ai=0 (mod bj), ai=1 (mod nj) (i= 1,2,3,4,) 
the solution is 

X=Tyay+Teagt lgagt+Tyay 
The values of ai’s are: a,=12, a,=12, a,=4, and a,=9. So 

x=1(12)+2(€12)+5(4)+5(9)=101=17 Gmod 12) 


The Hindus Brahmegupta and Bhascara found the correct answer 59 to 
the remainder problem of finding a number having the remainders 5, 4, 3,2 
when divided by 6,5,4,3 respectively. 


This subject of Chinese remainder problem was important in questions on 
the calendar. For example, if one wants to find the year x of the Julian 
period when the solar cycle, the lunar cycle and the Roman indiction are given 
numbers 1, rz, Ts, one finds a number which has the remainders rm, re, rs 
when divided by 28, 19, 15, respectively, these being the periods of the solar, 
lunar and indiction cycles. 


In 1080 A.D., Liu I (#)#) and Chia Hsien (3%) gave a method for 
finding the cubic root of a number. In 1247 A.D., Ch’in Chiu-Shao( #7.) 
published his “Book of Mathematics in Nine Sections” (@¢#JL%%) in which 
the method of finding the positive roots of high order equations was given. 
In 1261 A.D., Yang Hui (#§#—) made known the famous triangle based on 
the Binomial Theorem. 
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Yang cited a reference and attributed the method to Chia Hsien (1080 
A.D.). So this mathematical pagoda antedated the Pascal Triangle. (1654) by 
‘about five centuries. 


In 1303 A.D., Chu Shih-Chai (46#6@§) gave a method for simultaneous 
solution of high order algebraic equations involving 4 unknowns. This an- 
tedated the work of the sixteenth century mathematicians. 


We shall mention only briefly the development of scientific method in 
China. In the Han Dynasty (202 B.C - 220 A.D.), as the astronomical science, 
the earth sciences, and the systematic studies of botany and zoology were de- 
veloped, a aceptical and rationalist current of thought found its perfect ex- 
pression in the philosopher Wang Chung (= %¢). The Han scholars -did his- 
torical researches by examining the authenticity of documents and _ passing 
judgment on evidences. It was this Han learning (#4) that influenced the 
Ming and Ch’ing scholars tremendously. 


In the Sung Dynasty, besides printing, porcelain, architecture (which we 
did not have time to mention at all) and fine arts, we like to mention the 
rise of neo-Confucian school of philosophers. Their philosophy was a kind of 
scientific humanism, perhaps a reaction to Buddhist theology which had shown 
up the absence of cosmological explanations in traditional Confucianism. It 
was Chu Hsi (443) himself who made important commentaries on the old 
Taoist alchemical book. It was also Chu Hsi who collected specimens for 
geological studies. However,the Sung Learning (9¢4%) was usually referred to 
as a philosophic way of thinking instead of as a scientific method of learning. 


As Sung contributed to Architecture in the famous “Building Manual” 
(48382) by Li Che (429%) in 1100 A.D., Yuan and Ming contributed to 
Geography in the works of Chu Su-Peng (44444) and Hsu Hsia-Ke (498%). 
Chu published his “Great Atlas” between 1311 and 1320 A.D. Hsu in his “Travels” 
mentioned his discoveries of the true sources of the West River and the Yang- 
tze, and the fact that the Mekong and the Salween are two quite different rivers. 
We must also remind ourselves that the earlier also explorers and geographers 
made a remarkable list: Chang Chien (§@#§) of Han, Fa Hsien (#8§) of 
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Chin, and Hsuan Tsang (44) of Tang. One might append to ‘this list Cheng 
Ho (#1), who in 1405 A.D. left the China coast with a fleet of sixty three 
ocean-going junks and brought back the kings of Palembang and Ceylon to 
do homage at the Imperial court. 


Now we come to late Ming and we find a remarkable renaissance. of hu- 


manities as contrasted with the scientific movement away in Europe. As Dr. 
Hu Shih said: 


“Four years before Ku Yen-Wu (§#it) was born, Galileo had invented 
the telescope and was using it to revolutionize the science of astronomy, 
and Kepler was publishing his studies of Mars and his new laws of the 
movements of the planets. When Ku Yen-Wu worked on his philological 
material and reconstructed his archaic pronunciations, Harvey had publish- 
ed his great work on the circulation of blood, and Galileo his two great 
works on«astronomy and the new science. Eleven years before Yen Jo-Chu 
(Hi#FSR) began his critical study of the Book of History, Torricelli had 
completed his great experiment on the pressure of air. Shortly after, Boyle 
announced the results of his experiments ift chemistry, and formulated the 
law that bears his name. The years before Ku Yen-Wu completed his 
epoch-making five books on philological studies (#i#@,## RG, DB, HIPE, 
tf), Newton had worked out his calculus and his analysis of white 
light. In 1680 Ku wrote his preface to the final texts of his philological 
works; in 1687, Newton published his Principia.” 


The above quotation gave people the impression that while the west work- 
ed with stars, balls, levers, inclined planes and chemical substances, the Chi- 
nese scholars worked with books, words and documentary evidence. Since we 
have discussed above that the Chinese scholars did work with stars, wheelbar- 
rows, gunpowder and other chemical substances, the following defence of Chinese 
scholars made by Needham may sound more than consoling. 


“But the important point .... is rather that whatever inhibiting factors 
we may later find to have been at work in Chinese society, there was 
evidently nothing in the Chinese mind to prevent the development of a 
body of knowledge answering to the most rigorous canons of evidence, ac- 
curacy and logical systematisation.” 


Concluding Remarks 


There has been development of Science in China in various respects since 
the time before Confucius until the preseat day. The Chinese mind is contri- 
buting to-day its ideas and findings in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Geslogy, Physiology, Medical Science, Agriculture, and Engineering 
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Sciences, besides Art, Literature, Philosophy and Social Sciences. As the pre- 
sent is obvious, the past is obscure. It would take a great effort on the part 
of the Chinese scholars as well as the western scholars to re-discover the past 
contributions of the Chinese scientists. 


The influences of Chinese mathematicians Hindu mathematics are unmis- 
takable. The proof of the Pythagoras Theorem used by Chao Chun-Ching in 
his second century commentary on the Chou Pi (the oldest mathematics 
classic) appeared again in the work of Bhascara (1150 A.D.). The rule for 
the area of the segment of a circle given in “Nine Sections of Mathematics” 
(LEEW) of the first century appeared again in the ninth century work of 
Mahavira. The indeterminate problem (ax+by=c) mentioned in Sun Tsu’s 
Mathematics Classic ($4-+-4{#*®) was found in the work of Brahmegupta (born 
598 A.D.). Liu Hui (#) in 263 A.D. gave w=3.1416 and his geometrical 
survey material was found in the fifth century work of Aryabhatta. 


Sun Tsu’s rule on the Remainder Theorem became known in Europe in 
1852 through an article, “Jottings on the science of Chinese arithmetic” by 
Alexander Wylie, a part of which was translated into German by K. L. Bier- 
natzki. A faulty rendition by the latter caused M. Cantor to criticize the 
validity of the rule. The rule was defended by L. Maththiessen in 1876, 
who pointed out its identity with the statement by C. F. Gauss, referring to 
Euler’s work in 1734-5. 


It is true that not all the contributions of the earlier workers were hand- 
ed down to posterity and that some of these contributions were not readily 
understood. For example, not every Chinese scholar could read an old classic 
in mathematics, and not every Chinese mathematician (with modern mathe- 
matics background) could understand an old mathematics book simply be- 
cause it was written in Chinese. Same thing is true with other branches of 
science. However, a general recognition that there has been development of 
science in China, that there has been the development of scientific method 
and scientific spirit in the Chinese Renaissance movements (in Newton’s time 
as well in Einstein’s time), and that there is the Chinese scientific mind that 
is eager to explore learning according to the most rigorous canons of evidence, 
accuracy and logical systematisation is all important for the development of 
science in the future. 


It takes both science and philosophy to make real scientific progress, as 
the scientist Einstein and the philosopher Whitehead would testify by their 
own contributions and their own writings. The Chinese had their Age of 
Philosophers, their Age of Poets and their Age of Artists. Perhaps the Age‘of 
Scientists is yet to come. 
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As far as the whole world is concerned, the present can be considered as 
the Scientific Age, in contrast with the Industrial Age of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For, what is Atomic Age, Nuclear Age, Jet Age, or Electronic Age. It 
is the Scientific Age with its many manifestations in the Theory of Relativity, 
in the Quantum Theory, in the airplane, in radio, radar and television, in 
atomic and nuclear energy, and in many more developments yet to come. The 
world needs a Renaissance as a growth of the Scientific Age so that all the 
peoples can live in peace and prosperity, so that all arts, philosophies, social 
sciences and in short, all culture can develop and flourish. The new scientists 
should be the forerunners of the renaissance movement in the making. Hence 
the Chinese scientists will find themselves in the midst of this renaissance 
movement which combines science with philosophy, philosophy with art, art 
with culture, and culture with peace. 


The Age of Scientists is here. According to Confucius, “one must review 
the old in order to know the new.” So it is good time for the world to know 
about the scientific heritages of the East and the West. The new scientific age 
needs vision and wisdom. Perhaps China and the Chinese scientists can interpret 
their own heritage so that the world may be even wiser than without these 
contributions from the East. 


————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeeEeEEeeae 


APPENDIX 


Transmission of mechanical and other techniques 
from China to the West 


(Needham: Science and Civilisation in China Vol. I, p.242) Approximate lag in 
centuries 


(a) Square-pallet chain-pump 15 

(b) Edge-runner mill 13 
Edge-runner mill with application of water-power 9 

(c) Metallurgical blowing-engines, water-power 1] 

(d) Rotary gan and rotary winnowing machine 14 

(Ce) Piston-bellows 

Cf) Draw-loom 

(g) Silk-handling machinery (a form of flyer for laying thread 
evenly on reels in the 11th. century, and water-power is 
applied to spinning mills in the 14th. century.) 3-13 
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(h ) Wheelbarrow 
(i) Sailing-carriage 
(j) Wagon-mill 
(k) Efficient harness for draught-animals; Breast-strap 
Collar 
(1) Cross-bow (as an individual arm) 
(m) Kite 
(n) Helicopter top (spun by cord) 
Zoetrope (moved by ascending hot-air current) 
(0) Deep drilling 
(p) Cast iron 
(q) ‘Cardan’ suspension 
(Cr) Segmental arch bridge 
(s ) Iron-chain spspension-bridge 
( t ) Canal lock-gates 
(u) Nautical construction principles 
( v) Stern-post rudder 
(w) Gunpower 
- used as a war technique 
(x) Magnetic compass (lodestone spoon) 
4 Ks with needle 


3) bP) 


used for navigation 


Cy) Paper 
Printing (block) 


” 


(movable type) 


bb) 


(metal movable type) 
(z) Porcelain 11-13 


Two other devices not passed outside: (1) South-pointing carriage 
(2) Repeating or ‘magazine’ 
crossbow and catapult, 





Ancient Chinese Constitution 


Chow-li (i®) or Etiquette of Chow dynasty 
By Jaryen Dang (BRE) 


As soon as Prince Gui Tan (8 better known as Chow Kung JjZ) took 
up the Regency for king Cheng (  ), the son of the First Revolutionary 
King of Chow dynasty (1115 B.C.), he wrote a book which was known as 
“Chow Li ( im@ ). After six years of his Regency he restored the king to the 
throne and submitted this book herewith. It implied mostly the Etiquettes of 
that age; however, the political part of it is rather interesting and significant 
in analogy with the modern sense of constitution. Prince Gui Tan was a ver- 
satile statesman, a sage before Confucius, a brother of the first king Wu (at) 
with whom he pursued the revolution against the despot Tso (#}) of Shan (7§) 
dynasty, and, at any rate, an obedient servant to the royal family of Chow. 
His book is divided into six Chapters—(1) Heavenly official ( Kf ), or Pre- 
mier; (2) Earthly official (4h), or Su-to (#J%E) (3) Spring official (Fe), 
or Tsun-pei (32149); (4) Summer official (37), or Su-ma, (#J3§) Autumn 
official ($k), or Su-kao (HJ%¥); (5) Winter official (4) or Su-kung (J 
%). (See Chart I) Each of these Chapters was preceded with a preample in 
the same words as: “The king builds the state; distinguishing the cardinal 
points and determining the positions between Monarch and his subjects; divid- 
ing cities and outskirts; appointing officials and distributing their duties, for 
the welfare of the people as a whole.” 


Chart I. The Organization of Ancient Chinese Government 
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Evidently the sovereignty of the state belonged to the king, but it was an 
enlightened despotism in the nature of the constitution. The functions assigned 
to the Premier were six Classics of National Reconstruction by which-the King 
was assisted to govern the country. “The first one, so-called the Reigning Classic, 
was to administer the states, to rule officialdom, and to handle the people. The 
second Classic, socalled the Teaching, was to secure the states, to train the of- 
ficialdom, and to pacify the people. The third, so-called the Etiquette, was to 
reconcile the states, to control the officials, and to harmonize the people. The 
fourth, so-called the Political, was to settle the states, to justify the officials, and 
to equalize the people. The fifth, so-called the Penal, was to forbid: the states, 
to punish the officials, and to adjust the people. The sixth, so-called the Busi- 
ness, was to make the states wealthy, to appoint the officials, and help the people 
to subsist.” 


The Premier was the leader of the six Officials in the government and pos- 
sessed full power to hold them responsible to him, though they were appointed 
by the King, respectively. Everyone of the six Officials had his duty and sixty 
subordinates, making a total of three hundred and sixty officials. Some of the 
interesting features prescribed among those articles were that several petty of- 
ficial positions had been granted to the females. Each share of the Classics was 
assigned to a particular chief as his duty, such as the Heavenly Official took 
the part of tne Reigning; the Earthly Official took the part of the Teaching; © 
the Spring Official took the Etiquette; the Summer Official took the Political; 
the Autumn Official took the Penal; and the Winter Official took the Business, 
respectively. Although their functions were not logically defined, the specific 
characteristics of this ancient constitution are yet worthy of mention. 


Take for example, the problem of the equalization of land. It has been 
considered very important among all the Agrarians. This early constitution had 
already provided a system of nine-squares division of the land which had fre- 
quently been advocated by the Confucianists. Furthermore, the most scientific 
institutions of the rural units had been organized under the control of the Earthly 
Official, according to the number of their families, such as (Table I on Page 42) 


In time of a national emergency—calamity or invasion — the people were 
ordered to gather in the office of the Director of Lui, waiting for instructions 
from the government. They were entitled to serve in the military, to work in 
the fields, to hunt and labor for the government. The government, in the mean- 
time, had highly respected public opinion and inquired of the people directly 
three questions — the national crisis, or the national removal, or the succession 
of the throne—as the case might be. Every three years the census of population 
had taken place by which the virtue and the ability of the people could be 
discerned. Although there were no voting system at that time, the rural officers 
had elected a number of geniuses with the honor of a “village feast.” A letter of 
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Table I. Rural Institutions 





Name of Uuits . - 
5 | Constituents Families 
Chinese | English | 


K | | 5 | 5 














| : : 25 








| | bas 4 100 





500 





2,500 





Shun or Village 5 Tso 12,500 








J 
| 





recommendation had thus been submitted to the King, who made obeisance 
twice before receiving it and treasured it in the shrine of his ancestry. Not only 
was the King so solemn about it, but also let his attendant make a duplicate 
of it. 

The military system was practically one of conscription. From each family 
one person was to join the army, such as: 


Table II. Military Organization 





Name of Units Commander 
Chinese | English Chinese English 
| 12,500 | @& sf | General 














5 REBEL INE BEES Z E Lieutenant 
Division | 700 | PAR General 








Brigade | 500 | FRE Major General 





Regiment 100 | Colonel 


Lieutenant 





Company 
oe 








| 
| Squad | Corporal 





Only the King could possess six armies; the large state (feudal), three; the hypo- 
state, two; and the small state, one; as prescribed definitely in the provisions of 
the fundamental law. The soldiers had been trained in the middle of the season 
by giving them the most effective tactics, and leading them to make their de- 
claration on oath before the maneuvers. With observance of nine conditions the 
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national military should be mobilized as follows: 

I. To whittle those states which threatened the weak and offended the small; 

II. To smite those which outraged the talents and virtue and detracted from 

the people; 

III. To remove those princes who were outrageous internally and aggres- 

sive externally; 
To abridge the land of those who left the field uncultivated and that 
of the people who deserted the land; 

V. To punish those who resorted to their strategic points without subminion; 

VI. To execute those who murder their relative; 

VII. To kill those who murder their sovereign; 

VIII.To blockade the states of those who violated the ordinance and de- 

spised the government; 

IX. To abolish the state of those who like beasts committed an ethical 

crime. 

Besides the active service in the army, the people should also participate in 
the work for the fields, routing robbers and catching thieves, and helping to en- 
force the ordinance of contribution and taxation. This was generally called a 
system of soldiery embodied in the peasantry. 

Although the powers of the legislative, the judicial and the executive, have 
riot been expressly separated from one another, we find that there were two of- 
ficials called “Su-shi (fifif&) or instructor” and “Pao-shi (42J&) or Guardian”; 
the former’s duty was to show the king the criteria of the good deeds of pre- 
ceding generations and to teach the aristocrats three virtues and three conducts, 
while the latter’s was to expostulate with the king on his evil deeds, and to take 
care of the virtue and the fault of the people with two subordinates “Su-kan (#] 
i) or Director of Expostulation” and “Su-ku (#J#q) or Director of Relief.” 
Prince Gui-tan held the position of the former, while Prince Gui-bi (49@ better 
known as Shao-Kung 74) the latter. Both of them were uncles of King Cheng, 
who were known as two of the three Princes at each side. It seemed not only 
their personal importance in the court of Chow dynasty, but especially the 
authority of both corresponding to the Examination and the Censorship had 
been ever considered as high as that of the crown in the government. We can, 
therefore, conclude that the power of the Examination and that of the Censor- 
ship were independently separated in principle as well as in fact, though not in 
the official ranks of that time. (See Chart II.) 

The economic part of this ancient constitution seems also to be deserving 
of study. From the beginning to the end of this great Classic we find that the 
officials prescribed were largely for the encouragement of agriculture, such as 
Equity of Forest, Equity of Stream, Mountain Commissioner, Marsh Commis- 
sioner, Garner Keeper, Pasture Keeper, Paddy-man, Grass-man, and even the 
pest control had been assigned to four or five specialists, In addition, the last 
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Chapter was devoted to foster manufacturing so that it was called “The Record 
of Industry.” Although this was a sort of amendment by later scholars owing 
to the fact that the original copy of the same Chapter had been forfeited since 
the decline of Chow dynasty, we are happy to note that the aphorism “a man 
of wisdom creates things, while anothe man of dexterity states them” at the in- 
ception of the Record is very instructive for all who desire to promote the 
materialistic civilization of the world. Instead of officials there were seven speci- 
alists in woodwork; six in metals; five in leather; five in color; five in carving; and 
two in pottery. They worked from generation to generation in a special line so 
that they were known by their profession, such as Vehicle-man, Carriage-man, 
Armor-man, and so on; or by cognomen of their clan, such as Tao-shi (#kIG saber 
maker), Yei-shi (?#7& arrow maker), Chu-shi (465% carving-knife maker), etc. 
Music and dance, which have been considered as entertainment of modern 
society, were prescribed as two courses necessary to be taught the aristocrats as 
well as the populace, for the sake of the training of etiquette, not for pleasure. 
This is something not usually written in any constitution of modern democracies. 
Chart Il. Ancient Chinese Constitution 
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The Chinese Mind and Zen Buddhism 


By Albert Chi-lu Chung (GEsi®) 


Absorbability and assimilability have been the magic features of the Chinese 
civilization for many thousands of years. It has been so in the past that any 
alien ideas, philosophies, and even the mechanicalized systems once were in- 
treduced to China, they were no longer the very same ones as they originally 
were. The indigenous elements that of the Chinese civilization were always 
magnetically assimilated with the imports that the Chinese mind could vividly 
function upon. Once the indigenous elements got into the alien ideas, philoso- 
phies or systems, they were growing with them organically and made them be- 
ing accepted as their very own. 


Buddhism was, by its very virtue, the thought of the Indians. But once 
it got into China, the Chinese people put up their own various thoughts, not 
merely just one kind or one school of philosophy but all thoughts available to 
them to pool into. As a result, the original Buddhism became the Chinese 
Buddhism, just like any other ideas and philosophies created by the Chinese 
mind itself. The Buddhism, as both a philosophy and a religion, in China, 
in the past as well as at the present time, has not been the very same one 
founded by the Noble Buddha, Siddhartha Guatama. A great number of 
schools of Buddhism have been formed in China, ever since Buddhism was 
brought to China from India and her then neighboring states. Some of these 
schools of Buddhism had tried very hard to preserve the essential characteris- 
tics and forms of the original Indian Buddhism: But they were evidently 
failed in their efforts and attempts. The demands of the Chinese mind were 
just too strenuous and vigorous to resist. On the other hand, many of those 
schools or sects of Buddhism were completely something new as compared 
with that were formulated in India. 


Primarily, Buddhism had its school and sects in India and her neighbor- 
ing countries. But, generally speaking, they all tried to explain that there is 
no eternality in all the doings and actions performed in this world; there is 
no “I” or~“Ege” in the all the phenomena (Shun in Chinese). The Indian 
“schools of Buddhism held also that the external phenomenal world was merely 
the reflection of man’s mind. It was simply illusional and fallacious. There is 
absolutely no reality in it. They are all void and empty in nature. This sort 
of philosophy just could not satisfy the needs of the Chinese mind. The Chi- 
nese people had their own convictions and attitudes as well as Opinions to- 
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ward the world and universe. They were of realism and truism. They, the 
Chinese people, asserted that besides the internal world of the subjectivism 
within oneself, actually there was another external world of the objectivism of 
the Reality and that if we wanted to talk about the Objective World, we must 
go by our Mind (Shin in Chinese), otherwise there would be no Being or Ex- 
istence. For this reason, the Chinese mind never stop at the philosophy of Void- 
ness, or Emptiness, when they thought about Buddhism. The Chinese people add- 
ed up new commentaries to the theory of Voidness. They described the external 
phenomenal World as “Non-True Void.” 


The Chinese people are pragmatic in most ways. They may be regarded 
the: dualistic minded; but only when the word, “Dualism” denotes the ‘Golden 
Equilibrium’ or “True Balance’. The Chinese people are in no way the “Ex- 
tremists”; therefore, they do not like the sharp contrast in any sense. In their 
equilibrated mind, the concepts of “wholeness”, “togetherness, and the “closely 
cooperated mutualism” are always valued highly. In no circumstance, do they 
like the “apartress”. They are, indeed, peace-minded, by their very nature and 
also by their virtue. Yet, on the other hand, the Chinese people are the 
“Activists”. They may appear to someone as the “Inward Type” of persona- 
lity, in psychological terminology. But their mind is undoubtedly the most 
vigorous and energetic kind. In the Book of Change (a classic of Chinese 


philosophy and literature), it is said: “The Ultimate Nature is going eternally 
strong; accordingly, gentlemen always ceaselessly, therefore, strengthen . and 
enhance himself.” This thought of activism and up-going has been prevailing 
in the major schools of the Chinese philosophy. The “True-Man” or the 
“Uttermost-Man” of the Taoism (as a philosophy) is the “Gentleman” best de- 
scribed in the Book of Change. 


The original Indian Buddhism was known for its self-denialism, for’ its 
other-worldliness; and for its tranquilness or calmness. All these characteristics 
of Buddhism just could not suit the taste of the Chinese Mind, when-Buddhism 
was first introduced to China. The Chinese people never merely and inactively 
admired the quietness of the Nirvana that is the highest achievement of a 
Buddhist’s cultivation. The Chinese Buddhist scholars added their traditional 
thought of the equilibrated and cooperatedly interacted “Dualism” to, tke 
original theory of Buddha’s Nirvana. They said: “Silence but constantly.-re- 
flecting; reflecting yet constantly silencing.” This was certainly not what the 
original Nirvana stood for. 


We mentioned beforehand that the Chinese mind is pragmatic and in-world- 
ly, although it just is as much mystic as the Indian mind. The Chinese 
people have an urge of can’t-help nature to utilize whatever comes ‘to - their 
mind to benefit their worldly life; and sometimes, for the religious end, to use 
it for promoting the “welfare” of their deceased reverend ancestors in the other 
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world. 

In the metaphysical attempt of theorizing the idea of Nirvana, the Chi- 
nese mind showed itself, yet not really showing, its true face once again. The 
philosophical idioma that we quote again in the following: 

“Silence but constantly reflecting; 

Reflecting yet constantly silencing.” 


Mentioned two key-words, namely, Silence and Reflecting, or Gee (the 
sound of the Chinese word for Silence) and Tsao (the pronunciation for the 
Chinese word, Reflecting). Gee (or Silence) denotes, according to the meaning 
given by the Chinese scholar-Buddhists, the very Self of Li (the Ultimate 
Truth); and Tsao (Reflecting) signifies the Wisdom or Intelligence of the Ap- 
plication of the Li. It is so named Gee-Tsao (Silence-Reflecting), when the Self 
and its Application are both to be “lifted” (the phrase, both lifted, means 
united in action). 


In the Chinese interpretations of the metaphysics of Silence and Reflecting 
(Gee-and-Tsao), there are three sets of Dualism composed of six diverse but 
not antagonistic elements, namely, Ti and Yun (Substance or Self and Ap- 
plication); Li and Tze (the Ultimate Truth and Wisdom); and Gee and Tsao 
(Silence and Reflecting). If we lift all these six elements up in our heart, 
actually there are only two factors. They are Fa and Shun, in the terminology 
of Buddhism. the so-called ‘Fa’ means the Principle, Rule, (the Ultimate Rule), 
or the Ultimate Truth. It is the All of all. It is the equivalent of the Tao 
of Taoism; it is akin to the Li or Heavenly Li of the Confucianism, or the 
Eternal Di (the Eternal Virtue) of both Taoism and Cozfucianism; or the Essence 
or Substance of the Western philosophy. The Buddhist term, Shun denotes 
“Phenomena”. It is like the Min (Name) of the Taoism; the Yun of the Neo- 
Confucianism. The synonyms of Yun that are often used by the Neo-Confucian 
philosophers are Tze (Wisdom) and Yi (the Righteousness). The Chinese word, 
Yun, literarily means “Application or Utilization”. The Shun to the Buddhist 
is also the Yu (Having) to the Taoist. 


Nevertheless, to all of them, the Buddhist, the Confucianist and the Taoist 
alike, Fa and Shun, Li and Tze or Yi, Tao and Min are analogously the same. 
Either Fa and Shun, or Li and Tze, or Tao and Min are always in the in- 
separable Union. It is Fa of Fa to reflect Itself in all Shuns; it is Li of Li 
to present Itself to al’ Tzes; it is Tao of Tao to mirror Itself to all Mins. The 
same metaphysics goes to the Shun, Tze and Min. If Min that does not to be 
mirrored by Tao is not Min; if Tze that departs from Li is not Tze; if the 
Shun that is not to be reflected by Fa is not Shun. It is really one of the 
wonders of the humanity how wonderfully the Chinese mind works itself out 
without any of these dialectic contradictions, incompatibilities and inconsisten- 
cies, esp., that of the Materialism. 
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It is the highest point for any Zen Buddhist to understand instantaneously 
the United Oneness and the Reflecting Mutualness between the seemingly 
different Silence and Reflecting; between Essence and Phenomenon. Once one 
sees it, he achieves the Enlightenment at no time. This was the most marvelous 
and extremely amazing discovering of the Chinese mind in Buddhism. - It. is 
intellectual; but certainly not analytic or dialectic, as suggested in some of 
the Sanskrit sutras of Indian Buddhism. 


According to the Chinese mind, both Silence and Reflecting, are in no way 
the Final or the Original. There is something that can be considered as the 
Essence of both of them. The something else is what the Confucian philoso- 
phers named the Ultimate Li (Truth). The reason why the understanding of 
the Ultimate Truth (Li) can not be “gradual” but “sudden” or “abrupt”, - is 
due to the fact that the Ultimate Truth can not be divided or separated by 
any means and under any circumstances into stages or into parts. 


The most eminent Chinese scholar-Buddhist-monk, Tze-sin (A.D. 372-434), 
who had been considered by some distinguished Chinese historians and phi- 
losophers as well as the Father of Chinese Zen (the Japanese word, Zen is 
the translation of the Chinese word, Ch’an) Buddhism, asserted that “In order 
to. achieve the Buddhahood, it is necessary to search for the origin of the Sub- 
stance and Phenomenon (or Shin and Shun); and to learn that the very Ulti- 
mate Truth is the Truth that can not be divided. The Ultimate Truth is un- 
separable as such, the understanding of It has, therefore, no stages, no timing 
and periods, no precipitancy or tardiness. From its very beginning, there is no 
difference existed; Hence, how can there be any discriminations between abrupt- 
ness and gradualness? The Enlightened Understanding is, therefore, just Enlight- 
ened Understanding, nothing else.”” To-sin so said when he answered the query 
raised by one of his disciples regarding the nature of attaining Buddhahood. 


Tze-sin considered the Ultimate Truth (the Tze Li, aterminology used by 
the Confucian philosophers) the Highest Principle or the Ultimate Reality of 
all in the Universe, phenomena or non-phenomena. This can be deemed as 
another genuine contribution made by the Chinese mind to Buddhism. 


To some of the Neo-Confucianist Metaphysicians, the theory of the Bud- 
dhists as philosophers, fail to reach the highest point or to the very deep bot- 
tom of the Truth. “The philosophy of the Buddhists sees, generally speaking, 
merely the Shin (the Chinese word for Mind or Heart); it does not see the 
Nature (Sheen in Chinese).” said Lo Tsin-An,* an eminent philosopher of the 
Neo-Confucianism during the middle part of Ming Dynasty in China. Lo 4s- 





It was 86 or more years later after the death of Tao-sin Bodhidharma, the traditionally assumed 
originator of the Chinese Zen Buddhism, came to China from India. The theoretical foundations 
laid down by Tao-sin was philosophically significant. He was the most metaphysical minded to 
interpret Buddhism in the Chinese way. 
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serted: “When it (Buddhism) functions as a religion, it requires its followers 
to depart, first of all, from all phenomena, in order to achieve the Voidness. 
Voidness means Emptiness or Nothingness. Secondly, it wants them to take 
the phenomena and the Voidness as they are, and assimilate their knowledge 
thereof. Knowledge denotes understanding. When understanding is obtained, 
here is no doubt left in knowing both the phenomena and Voidness; then, it 
can be applied to in any situation without any direction or rule or attach- 
ment. The delicateness of the application signifies the Divine Vividness. The 
Buddhists center upon three of these features, when they talk obout Nature, 
from the very beginning to the very end.” “But these three aspects, asserted Lo 
Tsin-an, manifests only the vividness or vitality of the Mind’s functioning. How 
can they be regarded as the Nature Itself..” Mind is according to the philosophy 
of Lo Tsin-an, subjective, though it possesses the characteristics endowed by 
Nature; on the other hand, Nature is the Ultimate Li (Truth); its existence is 
absolutely objective. To take the functioning of Mind as the very Nature is no 
difference as to take the notion of the Subjectiveness as the reality of the ex- 
istence of the Objectiveness. 


The Tain-Tai Tsung (the Chinese word, Tsung, means Sect or School) of 
the -Chinese Buddhism held that the Buddhahood was with the very Heart 
(Mind). They, the Tain-Tai Tsungists, said: “Gi Shin Gi Fu” (The Chinese 


word, Gi, means ‘accord with’ or ‘reconcil with’. Shin means. Mind or Heart; 
and Fu means Buddhahood.) In Chapter Fa Chang of the Records of Trans- 
mission of the Lamp, an “Official” history of the early Chinese Zen Buddhism, 
it is said: “The one who just started to partake in with the Grand Silence 
asked that what was Buddhahood. The Grand Silence answered: ‘Gi Shin Gi 
Fu’ (Accord with Heart, accord with Buddhahood).” In the Chapter of Ma- 
Chu in the same book, it stated: 


“What did the Lord Abbot mean when he said ‘Gi Shin Gi Fu’, a monk 
questioned. 

‘In order to stop a child’s crying,’ replied the Master. 

‘And what, when the crying was stopped?’ the monk asked again. 

‘Fe Shin Fe Fu,’ the Master answered.” 


The phrase of the famous Buddhist idiom is recorded in the section of the 
Gate of No-Gate. 


What is “Fe Shin Fe Fu”?. The Chinese word Fe here means “Non”. Liter- 
ally, it denotes “Not”. Fe is the nagative of the Chinese word Gi, At the 
same time, “Fe Shin Fe Fu” is exactly the antonymous of “Gi Shin Gi Fu”. 


Lo Tsin-an died April 24, 1547 A.D. at age of 83 years old. He was born in Tai Ho County of 
the the Gee-An Province (the present Kiangsi Province in the Southeast part of China. Lo’s given 
name was Chin-Shun.) 
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It seems that they are artificially contradictory to each other (Let the writer 
of this article remind our readers that Negativism always means in Zen phi- 
losophy). Actually, They are not what they are literally meant. Both “Accord 
with Mind, accord with Buddhahood (Gi Shin, Gi Fu)” and “Non-mind, Non- 
Buddhahood” (Fe Shin, Fe Fu) are telling the same truth and are signified 
the same principle. This is exactly the same philosophy advocated by the 
philosophical Taoist. 


In the Section 1, Min Tao of the Tao-Te Ching in Lao-Tze (as a book), 
it is so stated: 


“Tao that can be told is not the Eternal Tao; Min that can be minned is not 

the Eternal Min” (Tao is the Ultimate Truth. Literally, Tao means 
the Road, or Rule, or the Principle. To the Taoists, Tao is All of all. 
Without Tao, there can not be anything at all. They consider, therefore, 
Tao is what that can not be departed from at any moment and under 
any circumstance — This viewpoint is equally shared by the Confucian 
meta-physicians as explained in the Golden Mean in the Book of Li (a 
Chinese classic) and also in the Confucian Analects. Min is the evident 
or manifested other Self of Tao. It is the Name or Phenomenon of the 
Tao. Without Tao, there is no min; and, at the same time, from Min we 
acknowledge or we come to see Tao. Min literally means Name. Because 
of Tao that can not be told, Min is, therefore, what that can not be 
named or minned. In the Min Tao Section of the Tao-Te Ching (the 
Chinese word, Ching, means classic or sutra). it is so explainéd; “Tao is 
what comes out the mouth without any insipidness; is what that can not 
be seen with eyes; is what that can not be heard by ears; and is what 
that can not be exhausted by or from constant use.” 


Fu and Shin (Buddhahood and Heart) to the Buddhists are what Tao and 
Min (the Ultimate Truth and Phenomena) to the philosophical Taoists. The 
only difference between them is that Fu and Shin stress the human aspect; and 
Tao and Min mean what that are to mean universally. 


What exactly did the great Master of Zen monk has in mind, when he 
said “Fe Shin Fe Fu” To understand that we have to know some thing in the 
philosophical background of the Zen mind. To the Zen philosophers, nothing 
better Nothingness. The Zen Master was able to be in a position to see the 
truth that requires anyone who intends to achieve the Enlightenment is attached 
to nothing and to nobody. Attachment may means the richness or prosperity 
to the conventional mind in the traditional worldly sense. But, to the Budd- 
hists, it is very heavily a weighty load or sin, (in term of religion) in the 
originally purified Mind. With this load or sin in mind, one can not become 
a Buddha, the Enlightened One, the ever-lasting fully content One. 
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The Chinese mind is a mind of thoughts assimilated organically. A Chinese 
scholar, to the Chinese mind, is a scholar of all learnings. It can be roughly 
and reasonably said that the learned Chinese Buddhist monks were primarily 
scholars in their own merits. When the Buddhist idiom “Gi Shin Gi Fu” was 
widely believed, the fact as such touched the ketnness of their wisdom, esp., 
these of the Zen school of Buddhism. The Zen (Ch’an in Chinese) philosopher- 
monks had no any slightest intention to see Mind or Heart being limited, nar- 
rowed, and even “drowned” as they asserted in Chinese, in the wordliness or 
terminology. This was the intellectual and philosophical background for the Zen 
master to utter that “Fe Shin, Fe Fu.” (Non-Mind, Non-Buddhahood or Not- 
Mind, Not-Buddhahood). 


The real meaning of both “Gi Shin Gi Fu” and “Fe Shin Fe Fu” was 
given in the 100th volume Tsung-Ch’in Commentaries (on Buddhism), compiled 
by a great Zen Master, Yen-Shou of the Yun-Min Monastery in the Wu Yeun 
Dynasty (A. D. 895-978) in the Epoch of Five Dynasties and Ten States of 
the Chinese history. The Tsung Ch’in Commentaries stated: 


“Gi Shin Gi Fu (accord with Mind, accord with Buddhahood) is used 
for the expression. It manifests the event itslf, in order to enable one to 
acquire the enhanced experience from his very own Mind; and then to 
know the understanding in order to see the Nature. At the same time, 


the idiom, ‘Fe Shih Fe Fu’ (Not-Mind, Not Buddhahood or Non-Heart, 
Non-Buddhahood) is the expression of the non-expressed, for the purpose 
of preventing fault and forestalling the wrongness from occuring; and also 
in order to cast off any doubts to break out any preconceived judg- 
ment or opinion.” 


From the commentary quoted above we knew that both “Gi Shin Gi Fu” 
and “Fe Shin Fe Fu” are to serve the very same purpose or idea, They are 
in no way contradict each other. 


However, both Buddhist idioms stress only the functioning Heart (Mind) 
instead of the very Nature. According to point of view of the Nes-Confucian 
metaphysicians, Shin and Sheen(Heart or Mind and Nature) are not the very 
same, although Mind is functioning in accordance with the principle of the 
Nature, and also possesses the characteristics endowed by the Nature. 


After having conversations with a learned aged monk of Buddhism, and 
after many years’ hard studying the books of the Chinese sages, Lo Tsin-An, 
the distinguished Chinese scholar and philosopher reached his conclusion of un- 
derstanding. His synthesis was that Sheen( Nature) is different from Shin (Heart 
or Mind). He held that “Shin is the divine brightness of man; and Nature 
(Sheen) is the Principle born with man.”. He said: “that where the Mind is 
Li (the Highest Principle or the Ultimate Truth); and that where the mind 
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is manifested is the very Nature.” Lo Tsin-An also asserted that “the Voidness, 
the Divine Brightness or Vividness, and the Understanding or Knowing (these 
three aspects are what the Buddhists emphasize) are the delicateness of Mind’s 
functioning. But, the Mind’s delicateness, fineness, purity and oneness spell 
out the truth about Nature. Motion denotes restness; and quietness signifies also 
restness. They both are the very Self of Nature. The immortality of both 
motion and quietness is what called Mind (Shin).” 


The Buddhists have, on one hand, their finger point at the so-called Bodhi- 
heart. The Bodhi-heart or Mind is also regarded as the Nature-Heart or Na- 
ture-Mind. To all Buddhists, Heart (Mind) is Nature; and Nature is what 
named Heart. They even combine Mind with Nature and integrate them into 
one that is called the Nature-Mind. In the first chapter of the Chinese trans- 
lated Leng-Tyeng Sutra, it is so stated that the Noble‘ Buddha Guatama al- 
ways held that all existences resulted from various Principles are the manifes- 
tations of Mind. At the end of this chapter, the words, as explained to his 
disciples regarding the head motions made by Oh-Nan, of the Noble Buddha 
were quoted: “If you take motion as body, and the motion as the environment, 
every concept of your will consists of nothing but birth and death, from the 
beginning to the end. You will then turn everything topsy-turvy, and then, as 
a result, will lose the true Nature. If the Nature-Mind lose its truthfulness, 
and to misidentify oneself with matters without and to circle in such a mis- 
conception. It would be a self-imposed ever-running Wheel.” 


In the second chapter of the sutra, it is also said that “to obtain the true 
and real Mind is to keenly understand the bright Nature.” It is evident that 
there is no diversity between Mind and Nature to the Buddhist mind. 


To remedy metaphysically the incompleteness of the Buddhist philosophy, 
the Chinese mind put itself to work again. The Chinese people endorsed en- 
thusiastically the theosophy advocated by the noble Bodhidharma, the tradi- 
tionally assumed originater of the Chinese Zen Buddhism, that if one wishes 
to achieve the Buddhahood, he has to “point directly to his Mind, in order 
to “see his own Nature”. The Chinese mind insisted that Mind is only the 
functioning or the reflecting of Nature; Mind is only temporary and acts as a 
mirror to the Nature; and that Nature is eternal, permanent, and ever-lasting. 
The Chinese mind also asserted that the so-called Buddhahood was not Shin 
(Mind) but Sheen (Nature). If one, who does not see clearly the Nature 
through the properly functioned Mind, will never attain the Buddhahood. To 
attain the Buddhahood is exactly the returning to the Tai-Chi considered by 
the Book of Change; the Coming-back to the Tao deemed by the Taoists; and 
the reconciling with the Tain Li (the Heavenly Ultimate Truth) considered 
by the Confucian philosophers. 





Chinese Culture 

The possibility and potentiality for one to see through his mind and 
achieve the Buddhahood is due to the fact that the original Mind is just the 
reflection of Nature. It contains nothing whatever. But the original pacified 
mind is no way empty in terms of metaphysics. It is as full as it should be. 
Because of its fullness and well-roundness at the best, the original Mind 
(Shin) always maintains its endowed functions to mirror the Nature. The 
Mind would not be in a position to reflect the Nature, when its brightness is 
blurred or dimmedly covered by the human sensuous cravings; or when it is 
to be put away or obscured by the egotistic conceptions built upon the sensual 
desires. 


The philosophy of the Four Noble Truths and the Eight Noble Paths 
formed by the Noble Buddha, Prince Siddhartha Gautama, was primarily in- 
tended to point out the way for the common ores, who are suffering from 
their own desires and cravings of all sorts as well as expectations, to return to 
their own original hearts (minds), in order to see the true Nature and once 
more re-unite themselves with the Nature. When one who really reconcile; 
himself with the Nature achieves the Enlightenment, he is right in the state 
of Nirvana. The one who once again reunites himself with the Highest Cause 
is the so-called “twice-born” considered by the pragmatic American philosopher, 
William James.* 


The Chinese mind believes that the potentiality of becoming to be Enlightened 


and achieving the Buddhahood is possessed by everyone, not merely those who 
are cither born in the upper castes or classes of their societies, or accumulated 
more merits during their lifetime. It has been persistedly believed in India, 
esp., in the ancient time, that only the chosen one; have the hopes to -become 
the Enlightened Ones. This is in direct association with the traditional belief 
that one who does more good deeds in his life will attain better life in his 
next birth. This is the Doctrine of Karma (the Law of Cause and Effect). 


But, the Chinese mind believed that everyone has the potentiality and can 
be Yao and Shun (Yao and Shun were the legendary sage kings who ruled ac- 
cording to their people’s inierests and needs and according to the Tao (Rule 
or the Ultimate Truth) of Heaven. They were admired as the model Kings 
through the Chinese history. It is said that Yao and Shun reigned in 2357- 
2255 B.C. and 2255-2205 B.C. respectively in China.) The Yaohood and Shun- 
hood to the Chinese mind is what the Buddhood meant to the Indian mind 
respectively. Both Yao and Shun were regarded by the Chinese people as the 
true Sons of the Heaven. Heaven means, in the Chinese mind, the Highest 
Reality or Authority in the Universe. Heaven rules the Universe according to 
Its Tao (Rule or the Final Rule) that is calle1 Heavenly Tao by the Chi- 
nese philosophers and metaphysicians. When the Heavenly Tao manifests itself 





* See William James's hook: “The Varietics of Religious Experience” 
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in humanity, it is regarded as the Tao of Humanity (Jen-Tao as the Chinese 
called it). Both Yao and Shun were the democratic rulers of the Tao of 
Humanity in the Chinese mind. The reason why they could be the true kings 
of Jen-Tao was due to the fact that they both possessed, like anybody else, the 


pacified Nature endowed by the Heaven and put the endowed Nature to full 
exercise. 


What is “Nature”? The definition of Nature is given in the Doctrine of 
the Mean (contained in both the Book Li and in the Confucian Analects, the 
so-cal:ci Four Books). The Doctrine of the Mean states: 


“Nature is what man has becn endowed with from the Heaven. An ac- 
cordance with the Nature is called the Tao (the Confucian philosophers 
regarded Tao was that which could not be departed for a moment at any 
time); and cultivation along with the Tao is called Education (Chao).” 


The Chinese mind based its synthesis on the conviction that Heaven is the 
Highest Authority of all, the Ultimate Truth of all truths, the Final Reality 
of all realities. Heaven is, therefore, the Heaven of all existences in the Uni- 
verse. No conceptions of the partisan that are directly violated the Tao of the 
Heaven and also the Tao of Humanity can applied to It. Because Heaven is 
the Heaven of all, everyone has, therefore, the Nature of purity endowed 


equally and evenly with birth by the Heaven. It is this sound reason that 
everybody can be Yao and Shun. 


Basing on the meta-physics of Confucianism stated as the above, the eminent 
Chinese scholar-Buddhist monk, Tao-Sin asserted emphatically that “everyone 
has the Buddha-Nature”, even the icchantika (the Gentile of Buddhism 
those who dis-believe in Buddhism). Ever since Tao-Sin advanced the theory 
of the Universal Buddha-Nature, the philosophy has been the organic part of 
the Mahayana School of Buddhism, particularly, that of the Zen Buddhism. 
firmly believe that if everyone can truthfully point directly to his Mind and 


see his Nature (the Buddha-Nature), he can achieve the Buddhahood instant- 
aneously. 


No one can deny that Buddhism, particularly, the Zen Buddhism has indeed 
enlightened the philosophical and mystic Chinese mind;-and has, therefore, 
contributed enormously to beautify the Chinese civilization; and in turn, it can 
be reasonably asserted that the mystic and richly philosophical Chinese mind 
“has undoubtedly enhanced and charmed the Zen Buddhism, ever since it estab- 
lished its remarkable characteristics developed under the deeply felt influences 
of both Confucianism and Taoism, 





A Brief Sketch of the Development of Modern 


Libraries in China 
By Sing-wu Wang (+4 


Introduction 


In China, from the time antedating that of Confucius down to the close 
of the nineteenth century, books were collected and preserved by the govern- 
ments and a few wealthy families. The motives which prompted this were ve- 
neration of the past, a high appreciation of literature, and a realization of the 
importance of research. Since 1889, when a liberal movement set in, public 
opinion has been gradually gaining ground. The idea of the library for the 
people was becoming popular. Furthermore, the following three changes of our 
thought had a great stimulus to the library movement. First, the Literary Re- 
volution and Renaissance in 1917 aimed to make the colloquial language the 
medium of literary expression, and to re-evaluate the teachings of the old clas- 
sical books in the light of modern life and conditions. Secondly, the student 
movement of 1919 was started with the object of arousing the common people 
to a new national consciousness, Third, in 1920, the mass education movement 
was begun to teach the illiterate to read and write in one thousand characters. 
These three factors had been responsible for the sudden and large output of 
popular magazines and books in easy colloquial language style. Unfortunately, 
the modern library movement had been disturbed by the Japanese invasion 
1937-1945, and later destroyed entirely on mainland of China under the com- 
munist regime. We are now finding it very difficult in Taiwan to rebuild our 
library system. This article is an attempt to give a short description of the de- 
velopment of Chinese modern libraries. 


1. Status of old Libraries 


Imperial Libraries 


The history of libraries in China is very old as is generally known. As we 
turn over the pages of our ancient history, we find that Lao Tze, the philo- 
sopher and founder of Taoism, served as Imperial Librarian of the Chou Dynasty 
(about 500 B.C.). Although the first Emperor of the Ch’in Dynasty (221-207 B.C.) 
ordered that all books possessed by the people to be burnt, yet the new rulers, 
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after the collapse of the Ch’in Empire, collected immediately all of the volumes 
housed in the Imperial Library. This showed that in spite of the wanton de- 
struction of books kept by the common people, voluminous works in the royal 
palace were still kept in perfect condition. Since then, rulers of every dynasty 
have tried their best to restore the “burnt books”. When we come down to 
the Ming Dynasty (1308-1643) we find that an encyclopedia known as Yung 
Lo Ta Tien (5<$%XK#) was compiled. This encyclopedia was a compendium 
consisting of quotations from the existing books during the Yung Lo period. 
It was the aim of Emperor Yung Lo to group together information on differ- 
ent branches of knowledge so that if anything should be required, one could 
look up the subject under a certain catch-title, or subject heading. 


As to the establishment of imperial libraries and the compilation of the 
Szu K’u Ch’uan Shu (p4jfi2-#+) and its subsequent opening to the public, it 
was a step forward taken by Emperor Ch’ien Lung, Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911). 
In 1773 scholars were ordered by an imperial mandate to collect very rare 
and out-of-print materials preserved in the Yung Lo Ta Tien in order to 
restore them in book form. The Emperor deeply interested in the work took 
a further step by compiling a Ts’ung Shu (3%) on a large scale which con- 
sisted of different classical works but were under one collective title: Szu K’u 
Ch’uan Shu (PGi 4-#). The year 1782 witnessed the completion of the work, 
which consisted of 36,000 volumes. It was housed in the Imperial Palace Li- 
brary known as “Wen Yuan Ko” ( 2cjiP}). Afterward, three duplicate sets 
were made. One was placed in a building at Mukden, known as “Wen Shou 
Ko” (3¢j)P4)), another in Yuan Ming Yuan (|B) 89 fa) in Peking, known as “Wen 
Yuan Ko” (3cjiP#]), and the third in Jehol Summer Palace, known as “Wen 
Tsin Ko” (3c¢}#tP). Due to the existence\| of a strong literary tradition in 
Kiangsu (7#®) and Chekiang (}#fy0.), three additional duplicate sets were made 
for the benefit of scholars of those provinces. These were placed in three dif- 
ferent cities: “Wen Hui Ko” (2zcjfEP)) in Yangchow (#4), “Wen Tsung Ko” 
(3c52P8)) in Chinkiang (ijl) and “Wen Lan Ko” (3cj§#)) in Hangchow 
(Ht). In 1782, it was decreed that a reading room should be provided in 
each of the three halls. Again in 1790, another decree was issued for the free 
use of the books by the scholars without any restrictions. This was the first 
time that the collections in imperial libraries could be consulted by men who 
did not belong to the imperial household. 


Academy Libraries’ 


Academy libraries known as “Shu Yuan” (##$¢) were quite numerous, alth- 
yugh their collection were generally small and insignificant. They are worth 





1 Cheuk-Woon Taam, The Development of Chinese Libraries Under the Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644-1911, 
p. 87-88, 
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describing because of the great influence which they exerted on Chinese schol- 
arship. The Shu Yuan as an institution originated in the Tang Dynasty (618- 
906) when the emperor Tai Tsung (627-649) first instituted the Chi Yuan 
Shu Yuan (4 '%# P=) for the storing of important documents and_ books. 
However, its character changed rapidly, and instead of being an imperial archive, 
it became an institution of higher learning. These academies attained their 
highest development in the Sung period (960-1279) when the four celebrated 
Shu Yuans, namely Shi Ku Shu Yuan (473%#% B=), Yao Lu Shu Yuan (49g 
WP), Ying Tien Shu Yuan (eK WBE) and Pai Lu Shu Yuan (GBB) 
were established. These latter institutions were usually created by private indi- 
viduals who were interested in propagating certain doctrines and philosophies 
of particular teachers. They often employed an outstanding scholar to teach, and 
students were admitted without fee. To encourage independent reasearch, the 
early Shu Yuan provided a large collection of books for reference purposes and 
the teacher acted more or less as an advisor or counsellor. Their standard of 
learning corresponds to that of the graduate schools of the Western universi- © 
ties, and the quality of their publications compares favorably with that of the 
latter’s doctoral dissertations. 


At the downfall of the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), many of the academies 
were destroyed, and the first attempt to restore them was made by the first 
emperor of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911). The Emperor, Shun Chih who in 
the year 1657 rebuilt the Shih Ku Shu Yuan (47;9%# BE) at Heng-yang, Hunan 
in response to the memorial of Yuan Kuo Yu. Later, in 1733, the Emperor, 
Yung Ching made special efforts to establish such institutions as teaching or 
educational centers of the country. When Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795) inherited 
the throne in 1736, he ordered these academies to be conducted according to 
the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) model, especially that of the Pai Lu Shu Yuan. 
After visiting the provinces in the South, the emperor gave each of the acade- 
mies visited a set of the “Thirteen Classics” (--=#®) and the “Twenty-two 
Dynasty Histories” (—-->—#). These gifts really constituted the beginning of 
some of the book collections of the Shu Yuans. 


The government of the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) had neither a system 
nor a policy for the administration of these institutions, and their existence often 
depended upon the disposition of the governor whose duration of office was also 
uncertain. In the year 1898, by an imperial edict, all Shu Yuans were ordered 
to be turned into modern schools. 


As we know, the early purpose in establishing these academies was to store 
documents and books. This had been very well carried out in the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1279). According to Pan Shu Ko (#f£##/#}), the Hé Shan Shu Yuan (#%§ 
il) BE) then contained more than 100,000 volumes. However, due to poor man- 
agement in later years, these collections were greatly reduced, 
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During the Ch’ing period (1644-1911), the book supply of the Shu Yuan 
libraries came from four sources. First, many books were given by the emperors 
as mentioned above. Sometimes their gifts were made in response to requests of 
officials of various provinces. Generally, the officials were allowed to use the 
public money for purchasing books which were then considered gifts from the 
throne. 

Second, sometimes, particularly the Chin Tai Shu Yuan (@###B=) obtained 
their books as depository copies from the government printing offices in various 
provinces. 





Third, many books in the academies were received from officials as gifts. As 
a good example for the people, the high-ranking officials generally contributed 
money towards the initial collection; either books or funds for their purchase. 


The last means by which the academies acquired books was from private 
gifts. When officials took the lead in making donations, their example was 
quickly followed by the people, and many volumes possessed by the public found’ 
their way into the academies. 

For the administration of these academies, the regulations provided by the 
Pai Lu Shu Yuan were employed, and the library was no exception. Accord- 
ingly, books could not be taken out of the building, and their use was strictly 


limited to the teachers and students of the academy. One person was placed in 
charge of the whole library, and he had to do the recording and issuing of books. 

The contents of the collections varied according to the type of learning each 
of the academies sought to emphasize. It is safe to say that the collections were 
likely to contain the works of the scholars whom the institutions worshipped. 
But in general they all possessed the standard works of the classics and histories, 


Private Libraries 


Chinese history is full of accounts of liberal and generous owners who would 
open their librarics to students from far distances. For instance, during the Sung 
Dynasty (960-1279) two famous book collectors by the names of Sung Shou (4@#%) 
and his son, Ming Chiu (#3) (1018-1079) were quite generous. Father and son 
were both great scholars. It is said that their collection surpassed in excellence 
that of the imperial library at the time. In collecting their books, they would 
sometimes read the texts through three or five times. Many scholars and offi- 
cials moved from far away places to live in their neighborhood so that they 
might study in Sung’s library. Readers who came to live near the library were 
so numerous that the rent in Sung’s neighborhood rose several times more than 
that in other localities. Even today the tradition of opening private family li- 
braries to the public is kept up in China. 


Jn discussing the owner of a private library, Hung Liang Chi (?&3¢ #4) clas- 
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sified them under five categories: the research workers, the textual critics, the 
hoarders, the bibliophiles, and the book dealers.’ 


The first group, composed mostly of authors and writers formed their col- 
lections to facilitate their own studies. They were for the great part excellent 
and celebrated scholars. Having definite values in view, they tended to specia- 
lize in their collections. ’ 


The second group of collectors consisted of those interested in securing the 
best texts of standard works. The collection of such texts became necessary be- 
cause many books printed in the Ming Dynasty (1368-1663) contained serious 
mistakes, such as alteration of words and omissions from the text. 


The third group of collectors were the book hoarders, those who looked 
upon their book collections in the sense of private property. The best represen- 
tative of this class was Hsu Chien Hsueh (#78) (1631-1694). 


The fourth group consists of persons who were really book lovers, and to 
them, the possession of a rare edition was the supreme good fortune of life. 
Once they had acquired it, they would idolize it or sometimes even worship it. 
The best example was Hung p’ei Lieh (#{23%Y) (1765-1825). 


The last group consisted of persons who were really book sellers, and they 
handled books only for the sake of commercial profit. Of this group there were 
two distinct types; the second-hand book dealers, and the private traders. In the 
first type of this group, they were well acquainted with the historical back- 
ground of the various collections and what rare editions each of them possessed. 
The second type of this group consisted of men who were real book collectors, 
but who on account of their extensive knowledge of books could at the same 
time make a good living by trading books. The most important private collec- 
tions of the late Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) were the Tieh Chin T’ung Chien 
Lou (@2®G4@i\#E) the Hei Yuan Ko (PRR), the Pi Sung Lou ( AAR) 
and the Pa Ch’ien Chuan Lou (/\--4#®). 


2. Medern Library Movement 


The Beginning of Modern Public Libraries (before 1912) 


After the disastrous results of the first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and 
the Boxer Rebellion of 1900-01, the statesmen of China began to feel the im- 
portance of the common people’s education as the basic foundation of a strong 
nation. One of the first proposals for a new educational system was put for- 
ward by the famous scholar, Lo Chen-yu (#@#@-&) in 1902. Among other things, 





2 Cheuk-Woon Taam, The Development of Chinese Libraries Under The Ch’ing Dynasty, 1644-191] 
p. 48-54. 
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he advocated that there should be a system of public libraries and museums 
throughout the country. The, national capital and the capital of each province 
should have a library. There should be a library in each prefecture, county 
and city. Each library should collect Chinese, Japanese, European and American 
books, and should welcome people to come and read. 


In 1905 Hunan province established the first public library in China. Hunan 
was followed by Tientsin and Nanking. In 1909 the first law about the estab- 
lishment of public libraries was promulgated. It provided for the establishment 
of the National Library in Peking and a provincial public library in the capital 
of each province. It stipulated also the gradual establishment of public libraries 
in prefectures and counties. Following the establishment of the National Li- 
brary in Peking in 1909, provincial Jibraries were established by the following 
provinces—Shangtung, Honan, Shensi, Kwangtung, Kirin, Heilungkiang Chekiang 
and Kiangsu. Then came the revolution of 1911 and things were upset for a 
while. 


The Development of Public Libraries After 
the Founding of the Republic 


As soon as the Republic was established in 1912 the statesmen of that time, 
especially Dr. Tsai Yuan Pei (#83¢#%), the first Republican Minister of Educa- 
tion, saw the great importance of social education. In 1916 the Ministry of 
Education promulgated a law consisting of eleven articles on the promotion, 
organization and administration of popular librarics throughout the country. 
Among other things, it provided that all provinces and all counties should estab- 
lish popular libraries for the use of all people. All self-governing areas smaller 
than counties should establish popular libraries as conditions permit. Private 
individuals, civic bodies, public and .private schools and factories should be en- 
couraged to establish popular libraries. Private individuals who contribute to- 
ward the establishment or maintenance of popular libraries should receive me- 
dals of merit from the Ministry of Education. Simultaneously with this law 
regulating the establishment of popular libraries, another law also was promul- 
gated concerning the establishment of other kinds of libraries. These two laws 
served as the basis for the founding of many popular libraries until the estab- 
lishment of the National Government at Nanking, when new laws were pro- 
mulgated replacing the old ones. 


Miss Wood and the Chinese Library Movement 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood (1862-1931), an American trained librarian, was 
founder of the Boone Library. She came to China in 1899, and soon after 
her arrival she was asked to teach English in the Boone Middle School, She 
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was greatly surprised to find that China, although paying great respect to 
learning for thousands of years, had neglected the most important phase of 
education—the public library which gives opportunities for a lifetime of edu- 
cation. The Boone library was started in a very humble way in 1902. This 
new library was completed and formally opened to the public in 1910. Miss 
Wood tried her utmost to make the Boone Library one to serve the public. 
Realizing the need for trained librarians to carry on library work in China, 
she interested ‘friends in America to contribute funds to send two students to 
America for special training. With the help of these men upon their return, she 
established in 1919 the first library school at Boone University (later Central 
China University) in Wuchang. To help forward the modern library movement 
in China, she planned a series of public library lectures which were illustrated 
with apparatus and charts, as well as a nember of photographs of American 
libraries. This material came from the American Library Association exhibit at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


Through the suggestion of Dr. David Yui, one of Miss wood’s first students, 
that if the remaining portion of the Boxer Indemnity was remitted by the 
United States, a portion of it should be used to introduce certain modern models 
of modern public libraries in China. Miss Wood there upon got one hundred 
and fifty prominent Chinese in the government service as well as in educational 
and business fields to sign a petition embodying this idea which was unanim- 
ously passed by the Chinese National Association for the Advancement of 
Education at its annual meeting in August, 1923. This petition was sent to the 
President of the United States in September together with a second petition 
drawn up and signed by sixty-five representative Americans in China. At the 
suggestion of Senator Pepper, Miss Wood went to Washington to give informa- 
tion and to help forward the passage of the Bill. She remained there during 
the whole six month session, and during that time interviewed personally eighty- 
two senators and 400 congressmen. As a result of her energetic work, a bill 
authorizing the President of the United States to remit to China the balance 
($6,137,552 gold) of the Boxer Indemnity Fund, was passed in the House by a 
large majority and in the Senate “Unanimous consent.” 


After the passage of the Bill, a Sino-American Board (which has been 
known as the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Cul- 
ture, with headquarters in Peiping) consisting of ten Chinese and five Ameri- 
can trustees was formed in 1924 to administer the returned indemnity fund. 
To bring before the China Foundation the best uses of the money for libraries, 
a delegate from the American Library Association was invited by the Chinese 
National Association for the Advancement of make a survey of libraries 
throughout China so that he might make proper recommendations for the best 
procedure for establishing libraries. Dr. Arthur B, Bostwick, Librarian of the 
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St. Louis Public Library was chosen by the American Library Association as 
its official delegate. He came to China in April, 1925, and was there for about 
seven weeks, from April 26th to June 16th. After his inspection tour, Dr. 
Bostwick submitted two reports to the Chinese National Association for the 
Advancement of Education and the Library Association of China, in -which 
he stated his findings and recommendations. 


Immediately after Dr. Bostwick had made his recommendations, the China 
Foundation for Education and Culture made a grant of $1,000,000 Chinese cur- 
rency for a national library in Peiping. The new National Library of Peiping 
was built on the western part of the Winter Palace grounds, granted by the 


government, and was completed and formally opened to the public on June 25, 
1931. 


Library Service Before the Second Sino-Japanese War 


Many libraries, then aware of the indispensable tools for the reading public 
and for fellow institutions considered obtaining the compilation of indexes to 
voluminous Chinese works. Some of these indexes are: the Sinological Index 
series of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, the Agriculture Index by the Univer- 
sity of Nanking Library, the first series of Chinese periodical literature by the 
Lingnan University and an Analytical Index of the articles in the collective 
works of Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) authors by the National: Library of Peip- 
ing, as well as many other indexes whose work was in progress during 1936 
and 1937. At the same time the National Library of Peiping made arrange- 
ments with the Commercial Press to print a series of rare books in order . to 
make them available to a wider public. 


However, the National Library of Peiping was not the only one active in 
these various services. The National Central Library which was founded in 
1936 was making valuable contributions such as reprinting rare or out-of-print 
books. On its behalf the Commercial Press published the first series of selected 
number of reprints of the Sze K’u Ch’uan Shu ()4fjiZ-#), or the selected titles 
of the Four Libraries, which was of immense value to the Sinological world. 


The Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography came into being in March, 
1934. It was to meet the need of a bibliographical publication covering current 
Chinese books and periodicals by foreign scholars and libraries interested in 
China. The National Library of Peiping took the full responsibility of its edi- 
torship. The Quarterly had a large circulation, and its English edition was 
especially popular in foreign countries. Another noteworthy contribution of the 
Library was the printing and distribution of catalog cards for Chinese books, 
similar to the service rendered by the Library of Congress. Thus -the stand- 
ardization of uniformity in cataloging became a matter of time, and their a- 
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chievement predictable. Owing to the lack of satisfactory mechanical means 
of reproducing catalog cards, most Chinese libraries copied cards by hand, which 
of course was a very arduous as well as an uneconomical operation. Printed 
cards not only saved labor but also helped libraries in their book selection, ac- 
quisition, classification and cataloging work. This service began in January, 
1936, and was enthusiastically received by libraries both in China and abroad. 


Other outstanding innovations introduced in Chinese libraries were the 
lengthening of their hours, displays of rare books and valuable works in a given 
field. The compilation of reading lists and catalogs in book form, the intro- 
duction of traveling libraries in rural districts and many other improvements 
were inaugurated. Indeed, great effort was made to bring the library and the 
public into a closer and more understanding relationship. 


3. Chinese Libraries During the Second Sino-Japanese War (1937-1945)* 
Damage 


The Second Sino-Japanese war broke out on July 7, 1937 after a Japanese- 
inspired incident at the Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping. The fighting soon 


spread out to most of China. Cultural centers such as schools, universities, 
libraries, museums and other institutions of learning became Japanese military 
objectives and suffered great damage. 


The National Library of Peiping was able to move to the South (Hong- 
kong) most of its rare books and manuscripts as well as the files of Western 
scientific journals. The remaining portion of its Chinese and Western collection 
were left in Peiping at the time of Japanese occupation. 


The National Central Library evacuated to Chungking with a portion of 
its reference collection of Western books, but lost all of its Chinese books and 
a representative collection of wooden blocks. 


All public libraries in the fighting area suffered the same fate as other 
libraries. They could only move valuable collections to a rural area to avoid 
the Japanese bombardment. The Chekiang Provincial Library had won its 
reputation as having one set of Szu K’u Chuan Shu ()4 #23) which was moved 
to several places during the war. The Sinological Library of Kiangsu which 
had 300,000 volumes of Chinese books and manuscripts was partly destroyed 
by fire, and the rest was removed by Japanese to their headquarters. 


The National Tsinghua University had a unique collection of documents 


3 Yuan, T.L., Library Situation in China, Library Journal 69: 235-8, March, 1949. 
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On modern Chinese history which was most precious and can never be replaced 
since it was entirely destroyed. 


The National University of Peking which possessed a standard collection 
of over 200,000 volumes was not able to move out a single volume and _ the 
entire library fell into Japanese hands. Nankai University, a prominent private 
institution in Tientsin was deliverately destroyed in July, 1937, with bombs 
and artillery fire. The beautiful campus was reduced to ashes and the Chi- 
nese library was entirely demolished. About fifty bombs were dropped on the 
National Hunan University, Changsha on April 10, 1937, on the pretext that 
it was a military establishment. The library building was destroyed together 
with a great number of its books. 


Successful Evacuations 


In spite of almost insurmountable obstacles, a number of libraries were 
evacuated successfully. The National Central University was ordered to move 
to Chungking long before the general evacuation of Nanking, so it was able 
to transport its entire collection of its books and equipment, and no losses were 
sustained. 


From Hangchow the National University of Chekiang moved to Taiho, 
Kiangsi, later to Ishan, Kwangsi, and in 1930 to Tsunyi, Kweichow, carrying 
almost all of its books on the long journey. The National Wuhan University 
set out for Kiating in Szechwan. It was bombed en route at Shisi and Wan- 
ksien and lost some equipment and a part of its library. 

The various resarch institutes of the Academia Sinica were able to carry 
with them their book collections when they evacuated from Nanking and 
Shanghai. The library of the Institute of History and Philosophy maintains 
an unusually good collection of Chinese books and Western books on China 
which can hardly be found in other institutions of higher learning. 


Restoration 


Working for the restoration of Chinese libraries, the Library Associations 
of China issued an appeal to various cultural institutions and libraries abroad 
soliciting Western books and periodicals for Chinese libraries. The American 
Library Association at its sixtieth annual conference held in 1938 at Kansas 
City, decided to launch a campaign for books-for-China. Over 20,000 volumes 
were collected and the Smithsonian Institution kindly assisted in arranging 
their shipment from Washington to Hongkong. 

In 1939 the Oxford Committee resolved to send 10,000 pounds worth of 
books to Chinese Universities and libraries. Of these, the southwest Associated 
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University received about one-fifth, probably the largest share. A collection 
of used books was also sent from Harvard University. 


4. Types of Libraries in China and Their Growth 


National Library 


The National Library in China is known as the imperial library. There 
were five national libraries in China mainland. The National Library of Pei- 
ping made open to the general public just a few years Before the founding of 
the Republic was the first national library in China. The National Central Li- 
brary was opened to the public in February, 1936. The National Lauchow 
Library was established during the second Sino-Japanese war under the director- 
ship of Dr. Lui Kuo-hun. Another two- national libraries, National North- 
west Library (Sian) and National Roosevelt Library (Chungking) were founded 
by the National government when the war was over.‘ 


National Library of Peiping® 


As has been pointed out in previous chapters, the National Library of 
Peiping was an amalgamation of the old National Library of Peking founded 
in 1909 and the Metropolitan Library established in 1926 by the China founda- 
tion for the promotion of Education and Culture. Dr. Tsai Yun-pei was appointed 
Director and Mr. T. L. Yuan (3é[mj@), Associate Director. Later, Mr. Yuan 
was made Director until the Communists controlled the China mainland. The 
National Library of Peiping housed one of the best collections of Chinese and 
foreign books to be found in China. Before the second Sino-Japanese War 
it had a collection of about 500,000 volumes of Chinese works and about 90,- 
000 volumes in European languages. After the war, its collection reached the 
mark of two million volumes. In order to make the resources of the Peiping 
Library more accessible to the reading public, the library had taken the initia- 
tive in editing several union lists, such as Union Lists of Chinese Serials, Union 
Lists of Tsung Shu, Readers Guide to Periodical Literature on Sinology with 
supplements, Union Catalog of Books in European language in Peiping libra- 
ries, and a Union list of serials. Since May, 1928, the publication of a “Mon- 
thly Bulletin” commenced, with the object of providing a medium of commu- 
nication between the library and its readers. The Quarterly Bulletin of Chi- 
nese Bibliography in English was started early in 1934 through which Western 





4 Chiang Fu-tsung, National Libraries in China. Libraries in China, pp. 91-97 
5 Janine Carter, Tho National Library of Peiping (thesis, Western Reserve University Library 
Bchool) 
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scholars could be kept informed about current publications and scholarly works 
published in China.® ( 


National Central Library ° 


On the 15th of may, 1928, the National Educational Conference was held 
in Nanking under the auspices of the “Ta Hsueh Yuan (University Council). At 
this conference, it was resolved that a national central library should be est- 
ablished and that the conference should give the Ta Shueh Yuan full authority 
to organize the library. Again at the first Annual Conference of the Library 
Association of China held at Nanking in 1929, it was decided that the Associa- 
tion should petition the Ministry of Education (formerly University Council) 
for hastening. 


In view of such a need, Dr. Chu Chia-hua, (4¢9@§#) the former Minister 
of Education, on the 20th of January, 1933, appointed Mr. Chiang Fu-tsung (jf 
{ii##%) as librarian of the National Central Library. On the first of September, 
1934, a sum of $1,500,000 was granted by the Board of Trustees for the Admi- 
nistration of Indemnity Funds remitted by the British Government for the con- 
struction of a new library building. Unfortunately, this money was not used 
because the Sino-Japanese war broke out just before the design of the new 
building was approved. 


Forty thousand volumes donanted by the Ministry of Education from its 
documents department in Peiping formed the basis of the library’s collection. 
Besides voluntary contributions, acquisitions were made by purchase. The li- 
brary had ever been on the alert about the sale of private collections, and 
scoured the second-hand book market for rare editions and manuscripts. The 
most notable acquisitions at this time were the seventy odd titles of old books 
from the collection of the Hsu family of Wuchow (328i@%JK), purchased in 
1940, and eighty titles out of large number of valuable old editions purchased 
in secret in Hongkong and Shanghai during war-time and transported by air 
to Chungking in 1941. In addition to books the library had also a fine collec- 
tion of antiques, ink-squeezes from metal and stone tables, and old atlases. 


After the war, the Library returned to its original seat at Nanking and 
opened new branches at Yi-Ho Road and Hsin Chieh K’on for the conveni- 
ence of readers in the northern city and the central district of the capital re- 
spectively. The Library is under the direct control of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. It is composed of five departments: Secretariat, Order, Catalog, Reader’s 
Services and Special Collection. The Director of the National Central Library 
is appointed by the National Government. Other members of the personnel 





6 Chiang Fu-tsung, National Central Library in the Republic of China, Bulletin of the Library 
Association of China, No. 4, pp. 4-9, Oct., 1957. 
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are five department chiefs, fourteen editors, fifteen to twenty-five assistant edi- 
tors, twenty-five to forty business assistants and forty to fifty clerks. Two other 
important departments offiliated with the library are the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Exchange of Publications and the Committee for the Cuidance of Library 
Work. The Director of the Library is automatically the Chairman of the 
Committee. There are also five correspondents and advisors who are either na- 
tive or foreign scholars of distinction. 


In 1938, the Communists threatened Nanking. The Library was ordered to 
move one thousand wooden boxes of rare books and manuscripts to Taiwan for 
safe keeping and amalgamated with the National Palace Museum and the Na- 
tional Central Museum to form the joint Administration of Museums and Li- 
braries. Consequently all the activities of the library were suspended. The Li- 
brary was re-opened to the public at Taipei, Taiwan in February, 1955. At 
the present, the Library is reduced to 20 persons. 


The Bureau of International Exchange of Publications was established and 
put under the jurisdiction of the Academia Sinica in October 1928. On April 
21, 1933, the Bureau was transferred from the Academia Sinica to the Nation- 
al Central Library. Up to the present, the number of libraries, universities and 
learned societies amounts to 266, spread over fifty-six countries. The total 
number of publications received from foreign sources for addresses in China 
during the period from January 1955 to June 1957 amounted to 88,076 vo- 
lumes, while those forwarded to 108,380 volumes of which the main part was 
sent to the United States. 


Provincial Libraries 


China had twenty-eight provinces before the second Sino-Japanese War, 
each of which had at least one provincial library, while several provinces had 
two or more provincial libraries. 


The provincial libraries were somewhat similar to the state libraries in the 
United States. They were supported by taxes in each province, and were under 
direct jurisdiction of the respective provincial departments of Education. The 
chief librarian of a provincial library was equivalent in rank to a high school 
principal. The usual budget of a provincial library was about $30,005 silver 
dollar a year, about three-fifths of which was spent for salary and maintenance 
and the rest for books. 


A provincial library was usually located in the capital of the province, al- 
though when a province had more than one provincial library, the second one 
was often situated in another city of the province. For instance, in Kiangsu, 
the first provincial library, namely, the Sinological Library was located in Nan- 
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king, which was formerly the capital of Kiangsu Province, and the second pro- 
vincial library was in Soochow, a city well known for its artists and literary 
men. Sometimes more than one provincial library was located in the same place, 
usually in the provincial capital. In such cases, one of them was usually chiefly 
for reference use, with more old books, and the others were designated as po- 
pular libraries with new and more popular books. For example, in Taiyun, 
the capital of Shansi Province, there were three provincial libraries. The Shansi 
Public Library containing more serious books for reference was located in the 
Temple for the God of Literature. The first and second provincial popular 
libraries were situated in other parts of the city more accessible to the public. 


The collections in most provincial libraries were formed from the libraries 
of the old Shu Yuan (#§$€) or provincial academies as mentioned in previous 
chapters. When the classical examination system was abolished and a new 
school system introduced, the Shu Yuan were either dissolved or changed into 
modern schools and colleges. Their books were later turned over by the pro- 
vincial authorities to form the nucleus of many provincial libraries. Many 
provincial libraries had also been enriched by bequests or purchase of private 
family libraries. The notable case was the purchase of the Ting’s family li- 
brary, the Pa Chien Chuan Lou (/\--4#) of Hanchow, by the Provincial 
Library of Kiangsu, which formed the valuable collection of Kiangsu Provincial 
Sinological Library in Nanking. 

It might be said that as a whole the provincial libraries possessed the more 
fundamental and standard books for Chinese studies. It was only within the 
last ten years or so, before the war that most provincial libraries began to col- 
lect modern books. Formerly many provincial libraries used to charge an en- 
trance fee of a few cents, but later, especially since 1927, this obnoxious system 
was abolished in all provincial libraries. Quite a few provincial libraries had 
also opened up branch libraries and popular reading rooms. 


County and City Public Libraries 


In China, a province is divided into anywhere from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty hsien (counties). There were altogether 1,935 counties in the 28 pro- 
vinces before the war. A county consisted of a number of towns and villages 
grouped into districts called Chii (districts), The county-seat was enclosed within 
a city wall. It was the center of county administration, where the magistrate 
and the different bureaus of the county government resided. Many county- 
seats had become important cities, in such cities municipal government with a 
mayor had been introduced. Seven of the biggest cities in China, Nanking, 
Shanghai, Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao, Hankow and Canton had been designat- 


ed as special municipalities, with mayors appointed by and responsible to the 
central government at Nanking. 
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Almost every city and many count-seats had libraries before the war. They 
were of two kinds: (1) public, supported by taxes, and (2) private, endowed 
by private citizens. A county public library was under the control of the 
Bureau of Education of that county and a city public library was likewise con- 
trolled by the Bureau of Education of the city. Their collections contained more 
popular books than the provincial libraries. After 1930, practically every 
county or city library bought a set of the University Library published by the 
Commercial Press described in a preceeding section. 


Popular Library Reading Rooms and Mass Education Centers 


These institutions were the products of the popular or mass education move- 
ment started in 1920. They were established in any odd buildings available, 
such as temples, private residences, abandoned schools, ancestral halls and pub- 
lic buildings. These: popular libraries were small, containing a few thousand 
books each, while the reading room had only current magazines and newspa- 
pers with perhaps a few reference books such as dictionaries, etc. 


The mass Educational Centers were an innovation in the- educational sy- 
stem of China. According to a law governing its organization, a mass Educa- 
tional Center had the following departments: 


General affairs department 

Library department 

Popular scientific museum 

Popular fine art museum 

Lecture department 

Athletic department and playground 
Hygiene department 

Home economics department 
Extension department. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 

I. 


By law, each county should establish one Mass Educational Center at the coun- 
ty-seat, It was to be run by the county Bureau of Education, as a demonstra- 
tion center for all people who might come from the different villages and 
towns to visit the county-seat. There were 1,002 such libraries estabished before 
the war. 


School and College Libraries 


In 1910, the Boone University Library in Wuchang was opened to the 
public. Modern methods of cataloging and administration were introduced, and 
this became a model for the other university libraries. The Boone University 
Libraries was the first to have its Chinese staff trained in an American Li- 
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brary School. Other universities saw the importance of this vocation and soon 
the other Chinese librarians were sent abroad for this course. This training 
had a most significant influence on the modern library movement, and _trans- 
formations were made in the university and college libraries, both those under 
the government, and those under the missions. 


During the past decade before the war, the university and college libraries 
had been steadily increasing their collections of Chinese and Westérn books to 
meet the needs of their growing institutions, and constantly raising the standard 
of administration.’ Libraries of the National Tsing Hua University, the Na- 
tional University of Peiping, the Yenching University at Peiping, the National 
Wuhan University at Wuchang, and the National Sun Yat-sen University at 
Canton, each contained over 200,000 volumes. University libraries which passed 
the 100,000 mark were the following: National Central University Library and 
the University of Nanking Library at Nanking, the Nankai University Library 
at Tientsin, the Amoy University Library at Amoy, the Lingnan University 
Library at Canton, The Cheloo University Library at Tsinan. 


Society and Special Libraries 


There were special libraries, each being devoted to one or a group of re- 
lated subjects. According to the statistics, there were 112 society libraries and 
fifty-eight governmental bureau libraries in 1934. The more well-known li- 
braries of this type were the following: 

Library of the Science Society of China, Shanghai. 

Library of the Chinese Central Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai. 

Chinese Social and Political Science Association Library, Peiping. 

Library of the Geological Survey of China, Peiping. 

Sung Po Memorial Library, Peiping. 

Library of the National Association for the Advancement of Education, 

Peiping. 
Oriental Library of the Commercial Press, Shanghai. 


5. Libraries in Taiwan 


When the China mainland fell into the hands of the communists, only 
National Central Library, Library of the History and Philology of the Acade- 
mie Sinica, Library of the Palace Museum and a few governmental bureau 
libraries were moved to Formosa. At the present there are one national Library, 
two provincial libraries, seventeen county and city libraries, 405 reading 





7 Wu, K.T. Library Progress in China, Library Journal Dec. 15, 1936, p. 950, 
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ing rooms affiliated to the public service stations, 15 college and university li- 
braries, 249 school libraries, and twenty-one special libraries in Taiwan. The 
National Central Library is already covered in previous chapters. 


Public Libraries-Provincial Libraries 


There are now two provincial libraries in Taiwan, namely the Provincial 
Taipei Library, and the Provincial Taichung Library. Here is a brief descrip- 
tion of their activities:® 


(a) Provincial Taipei Library 


The Provincial Taipei Library was the former Government Library of Tai- 
wan, found in August 1915 during the Japanese occupation. The Library has 
four sections, namely, acquisition and cataloging section, special collection and 
circulation section, research and extension service section, and general affairs 
section. Fifty-two staff members and a holding of 275,974 volumes of books, 
86,090 volumes in Chinese, 144,295 in Japanese and 43,121 volumes in Western 
languages. The library is especially famous for its rich collection of materials 
on Taiwan as well as on Southern Asia. There are more than 10,000 volumes 
of books on the Island of Taiwan, including some twenty-five manuscripts and 
books written in a variety of languages, some of which appeared as early as 
1675, and over 40,000 volumes of works dealing with different subjects on 
Southern Asia that were written in Chinese, English, French, German, Dutch 
Spanish, Japanese, Hindu, Siamese and Malay languages. 


At the present, the library is located in the Provincial Museum Build- 
ing, its own building having been destroyed completely by allied bombing. 
For lack of sufficient space, it provides only 300 seats in four reading rooms, 
namely, the Main Reading room, Reference room, Periodicals Reading room, 
and Children’s Reading room. The Main Reading Room and Reference rooms 
are open from 8:30 to 21:00 every day except on national holidays, and it 
serves an average of 2,000 readers daily. In the course of 1956, total of 
600,000 readers used the Library, and 420,000 loans were made. 


In addition, the Library owned three branch libraries, one in Hsintien, 
one in Peitou, both in the suburbs of Taipei, the other in Ku T’ing ward, in 
Taipei City. Readers in those two branch libraries average 700 a day. In 
order to serve the greatest number of readers far into the country, the library 
has set up a travelling library that circulate among the fifty-one book circulat- 
ing stations spread all over the northern part of Taiwan. In addition, thirty 





8 Sing-Wu Wang, Public Libraries in China, Bulletin of the Library Association of China, 
No. 8, p. 10, October, 1957. 
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book cases were made to be carried by bicycles to places not readily accessible 
to the bookmobile. Ever since the establishment of their service 54,694 loans were 
made to a total of 23,894 readers. 


(a) Provincial Taichung Library 


This library was also founded under the Japanese occupation. It has four 
sections, namely, acquisition and cataloging section, circulation section, exten- 
sion section and general affairs section, twenty-one staff members and four 
reading rooms with a total of 200 seats. The Library had some 47,000 volumes 
of books including 18,000 volumes in Chinese, 28,000 in Japanese, and 800 in 
Western languages, 30 titles of newspapers and 150 titles of magazines at the 
disposal of an average of 910 readers daily. 


County and City Libraries 


There are altogether seventeen libraries of this kind, four subsidized by 
city governments and thirteen by county governments, among which the well 
equipped are the Taipei City Library, Tainan City Library, Kaohsiung City 
Library, Changhua County Library, and Hsinchu County Library. According 
to the Regulations, they have been classified into Class A, B, and C, having 
8, 6, and 4 staff members respectively. With a total of 241,930 volumes of 
books, and 1,832 seats. These seventeen libraries are serving an average of 
1,065,379 readers annually. On the following page is a list of the names of 
these libraries and the relative data for each one: 


Total number Seating Annual average No. of Loans 
Name of volumes capacity of readers in a year 
Taipei City 
Library 49,769 $c 250,000 500,000 
Keelung City 
Library 6,593 
Kaohsiung City 
Library 21,285 
Tainan City 
Library 29,413 
Taipei County 
Library - 8,693 
Hsinchu County 
Library 23,693 
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Taoyuan County 

Library 13,700 80 46,920 62,080 
Changhua County ae 

Library 30,990 300 23 004 13,477 
Nantou County + ¢} 

Library 11,181 60 98,162 98,162 
Taichung County 

Library 7,926 54 55,703 57,364 
Kaohsiung County 

Library 2,963 36,000 18,000 
Pintung County 

Library 

Penghu County 

Library 6,461 64 56,000 

Miaoli County 

Library 2,000 10 

Chiayi County 

Library 4,116 36 130,310 130,740 
Ilang County 

Library 3,315 36 42,700 10,670 
Hualien County 

Library 10,339 60 71,846 115,379 
Total 241,930 1,832 1,065,379 1,320,672 


Public Reading Rooms 


In accordance with the Social Education Law promulgated in 1953, the 
provincial government established four Social Education Centers in 1954 in 
Hsinchu, Changhua, Tainan, and Taitung Cities. Each center has established 
a public reading room. The largest of the four is that in Taitung which has 
14,792 volumes books and 108 seats for the use of an average of 103,000 readers 
annually. In addition, 405 reading rooms attached Public Service Stations are 
serving the vast public with newspapers and magazines. 


Extension Activities-Travelling Library Service 


In order to 1¢ach the maximum number of people living far from the town 
library service, public libraries are carrying on active travelling library service. 
Apart from the above mentioned book-mobile service maintained by the Pro- 
vincial Taipei Library, libraries in Hsinchu, Taoyuan, Taipei and Penghu coun- 
ties are using circulating book cases to convey their books to the knowledge- 
thirsty people of small towns and villages. 
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Audio-Visual Education 


In recent years, through the active efforts of the education authorities, 
audio-visual education is progressing very rapidly. Twenty-six groups have 
been organized for showing instructive moving pictures around the Island. 
There is in each of the provincial libraries and social education centers, a group 
engaging in such work. In the course of 1956, the provincial Taipei Library 
made more than 250 performances to some 450,000 spectators. Moreover, public 
libraries of different levels contribute in no small measure to the implementa- 
tion of the university courses by Radio programs undertaken both by the Ministry 
of Education and the Department of Education, Taiwan Provincial Govern- 
ment. Finally, several public libraries hold record concert with great success. 
The records are supplied either by the Ministry of Education or by the United 
States Information Service. 


Supplementary Education 


According to statistics, there are now in Taiwan 987,529 illiterates constitut- 
ing almost ten percent of the whole population. In cooperation with the educa- 
tion authorities for wiping out illiteracy in Taiwan, most of the public libraries 
have organized evening schools for teaching Chinese and English. 


Lectures, Exhibitions and Reading Clubs 


The two provincial libraries and many city or county libraries such as 
that of Taipei, Tainan, Hsinchu, Pintung, Kaohsiung and Hualien give exhibi- 
tions, lectures, and organize reading clubs, thoroughly conscious of the importance 
of such works to the education of the mases. Moreover, children in Taipei 
have the privilege to enjoy a storytelling hour in the provincial Taipei Library 
once a week. 


School and College Libraries 


There are libraries in all schools, colleges and universities although they 
differ widely among themselves. Generally speaking, the longer the history of 
the libraries, the richer its collection and the larger its accommodations for 
readers are. Here is the general description of these libraries in Taiwan. ° 


College Libraries 


The fifteen university and college libraries which have been taken under 





9 Yung-hsiang Lai, School and College Libraries in Republic of China, Bulletin of the Library 
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a survey hold a total collection of 1,099,900 volumes of which about sixty- 
three percent belongs to the National Taiwan University Library, twelve per- 
cent to the Taiwan Provincial Normal University Library and the remaining 
twenty-five percent scattered among the other thirteen colleges. The following 
table shows the collections of a part of the university and college libraries: 


National Taiwan University Library 700,000 vols. 
Taiwan Provincial Normal University Library 130,000 
Taiwan Provincial Ch’eng Kung University Library 52,000 
Taiwan Provincial College of Agriculture Library . 45,000 
Tung Hai University Library 40,000 
National Cheng Chi University 39,000 
The National Taiwan University Library was founded in 1928 with the 
average increase of about 20,000 volumes per year, and it now has a collection 
of about 700,000 volumes. It is playing a role as the country’s first research 
library. The Provincial Ch’eng Kung University was reorganized from the 
former provincial college of Engineering. For the present its collection is mostly 
in the field of engineering. The National Cheng Chi University was restored 
in Taiwan only a few years ago. Tunghai University has a history of not 
more than six years. For these reasons the stacks of collections are rather 
small. 


All university and college libraries in Taiwan have their own buildings. 
The National Taiwan University Library is a two-story brick building. It con- 
tains two reading rooms, one Reference and Reserve book room, one periodical 
room, two fumigating rooms, one bindery, one photostating laboratory, eight 
work rooms and stacks. Besides, there are two branch libraries (Law Library 
and Medical Library) and more than thirty departmental and seminary libraries 
with a total seating capacity of 828. Altogether, there are 1540 seats. in the 
National Taiwan University Library. Other libraries, the Taiwan Provincial 
Normal University Library has 400 seats, while the Ch’eng Kung University, 
Tunghai University, Taiwan Provincial College of Agriculture and National 
Cheng Chi University, have Just been expanded. 


Most of the colleges and universities have their own publications offered 
for free distribution and exchange. Among them, the National Taiwan Uni- 
versity is the most active in establishing exchange relations with foreign learned 
institutions. Now it exchanges publications with about 1,300 institutions in fifty 
countries and about 600 institutions in China. During the period of 1952-1956, 
it received a total of 126,780 pieces of publication in fifteen languages on ex- 
change and as gifts. 


School Libraries 


The conditions of the high school libraries is worse than the college libra- 
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ries. The enrollment of students has been multiplied during these years, while 
the increase of books cannot cope with the increase of students. Hence, many 
schools suffer from a shortage of books in their libraries. High school libraries 
having a collection of more than 20,000 volumes are few. Most of them hold 
one ranging from 10,000 to 15,000. Some high schools have separate library 
buildings, but most of them have only reading rooms and stack areas adjacent 
to the classrooms. 


Special libraries 


Almost all levels of government organizations and civic bodies have their 
own libraries. Among them are the Library of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academie Sinica and the Library of the National War College, which 
are the largest. The former has a collection of seven hundred thousand vol- 
umes, most of them are Chinese old books including valuable editions and 
manuscripts. The latter holds a total of more than one hundred and thirty 
thousand volumes, It is rich in materials on social sciences. 


6. Classification and Cataloging 


The introduction of the Chinese writing-brush in its modern form was 
credited to Meng Tien (3#4§), a general of Ch’in Dynasty (about 214 B.C.). 
Tsai Lun (2%), a chamberlain of the Emperor Han Ho-ti (89-105), first 
made paper out of inner bark of trees, ends of hemp, rags and fishing nets, 
instead of the ancient use of bamboo and wooden tablets, and silk. To Wei 
Tan, (#¢#) who lived in the third century has been ascribed the invention of 
a true ink from lamp black, for writing and for printing. These things made 
books possible. So far as we know, Chinese classification of books on record, 
dated as far back as about one century before Christ. Before the influence of 
Western civilization, Chinese books were generally classified according to the old 
traditional scheme. But as Western books began to pour in and as books on 
modern scientific subjects written in Chinese made their debut, it was found 
that those antiquated practices were no longer practiceable or serviceable. For 
classification, new systems were either adopted or devised to accommodate 
both the old Chinese books and new publications written from the Western 
point of view. In connection with cataloging, it was found that the old type 
book catalogs had to be supplemented by card catalogs. Likewise it was found 
that additional helpful bibliographical or other information regarding a book 
lacking in the old catalogs, could be furnished easily by the new methodes. '° 





10 K, T, Wu, Ten Years of Classification and Cataloging in China. Libraries in China, pp. 19-58, 
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Traditional Classification Systems 


The system which commonly in use in China before the introduction of 
Western methods was the “four treasure” of fourfold scheme, known in Chinese 
as the Sze K’u (Uff) classification scheme. This in turn was descended from 
a scheme known as the seven classes, devised by Liu Hsin (#i#k) (206 B.C.- 
200 A.D.). The seven main classes were: 1. general (Hit#%), 2. six classics 
(7M), 3. philosophy (i4F%), 4. Poety CRUE), 5. military science 
(403%), 6. astronomy and mathematics (#¢iiM%), and 7. divinations, me- 
dicine and trades (F7##"%). This scheme marked the origin of the calssifica- 
tion of books in China. But the fourfold scheme did not come into being until 
the end of the third century when Hsun Shii (4j9,), curator of the Imperial 
Library of the Wei Dynasty (220-264), which later became the Tsin Dynasty 
(265-420),devised a system by which books were divided into four main classes: 
1. six classics, lexicography, philology (73%, 74), 2. philosophy, military science, 
mathematics and divination (74 i§F-RITTEFR, KR, We), 3. history, anec- 
dotes, state documents and miscellaneous writings (#70, Gat, Bw, HEA), 
4. Poetry, eulogies and treatises found in the old Wei tombs (i#{, Mi, RR 
i). This fourfold classification was adopted by later bibliographers and im- 
perial libraries of succeeding dynasties, With modifications to suit the needs of 
the time. During the Ch’ing Dynasty (1644-1911) a compilation known as the 
Sze K’u Ch’uan Shu (f4/#2%) or four libraries under auspices of the Em- 
peror Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795) was produced. This compilation was divided 
into four main categories, a little different from the original fourfold scheme, 
namely: classics (#€), history (3), philosophy (+), and belles-letters (46). Since 
the time of Miao Chuan-sun (##2£3%) (1837-1909), a scholar of great distinc- 
tion, a fifth division of collecting called Ts’ung (3) has been incorporated to 
accommodate reprints of collected works of several authors or of one individual 
author. 


Although the fourfold scheme was inclusive enough to comprise the whole 
field of Chinese knowledge in its day, it could not accommodate the newer sub- 
jects resulting from the impact of Western civilization. Many librarians realiz- 
ed that it had to be either altogether discarded or considerably modified. 


The first system which was introduced into China was the Japanese classi- 
fication scheme used in the Tokyo Imperial Library. Another foreign system 
introduced into China was the Dewey Decimal Classification system which 
later displaced the Japanese system and became the most influential and ex- 
tensively used in China. 


Arrangement of Books in Modern Chinese Libraries 


Jn modern Chinese libraries, there are generally two collections so far as 
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the language are concerned. One is the Chinese collection, which includes also 
Japanese books because of the similarity of the Chinese and Japanese lan- 
guages; the other is the Western collection, which includes works in English and 
European languages. The Chinese collection may be further divided into two 
groups, the old literature in old style binding which can generally be classified 
by the fourfold scheme, and books written from the modern standpoint, which 
can be classified by one of the systems devised by Chinese librarians. For 
Western books, some of the college and technical libraries prefer the Library 


of Congress system, but the Dewey Decimal Classification is unquestionably the 
most popular in China. 


Classification Systems Devised by Chinese Librarians 


Pioneer work in devising a new scheme for Chinese books is credited to 
Samuel T. Y. Seng, formerly Director of the Boone Library School, who, as 
early as 1917 produced a booklet entitled “A System of Classification of Chi- 
nes¢ Books Based on Dewey’s Classification.” The author of this initial attempt 
apparently took into consideration the practical utility of the Dewey system. It 
heralded the arrival of many works of similar nature, such as those of Lincoln 
H. Cha’s Supplements to the Dewey Decimal Classification, 1924, John C. B. 
Kwei’s Dewey Decimal Classification and Relative Index for Chinese Li- 
braries,” 1925, Y. W. Wong’s System for the Uniform Classification of Chinese 
and Foreign Books, 1929, Liu Kuo-Chun’s A System of Book Classification for 
Chinese Libraries, 1929, Chen Tze-i’s Book Classification, 1929, National Central 
University Classification Manual, 1935, Anhwei Provincial Library Classification 
Scheme, 1935, Ding U Doo’s Book Classification, 1935, Pi Kao-pin’s Chinese 
Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 1934, Tien-yu Chin’s Chekiang 
Provincial Library Classification for Chinese and Japanese books, 1946, Kai- 
Ming Chiu’s Chinese and Japanese book classification, 1946, Ding U Doo’s 
Book Classification according to the “Three Principles of People.” Among these 
classification schemes, Y. W. Wong’s system for uniform classification of Chi- 
nese and Foreign Books, and Liu Kuo-Chun’s System of Book Classification 
for Chinese Libraries are most popular. 


Wong’s system is adapted from Dewey’s scheme. It is left intact but greatly 
abridged this scheme. He employs a system of three symbols before the Dewey 
number, namely, plus (++), double-plus (+f), and plus-minus (+) signs to 
denote provisions for Chinese topics which are not found in the Dewey scheme. 


Liu Kuo-Chun’s System of Book Classification for Chinese Libraries is an 
interesting departure from the traditional adaptation of the Dewey system. In- 
stead of ten main classes, it has only nine, as 600 and 700 are allotted to the 
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combined class of history and geography. Dewey’s 400 and-800 are combined 
into one class bearing the number 800. Due attention has been given to older 
Chinese topics, which are noteworthy features of this scheme. Some sub-sec- 
tions are more detailed than others. 


Book Numbers 


In the old days, books were arranged in chronological order with each sub- 
ject. Later on they were arranged within each subject in the order of their 
arrival at the library. After the introduction of modern library technique into 
. China, it was found advisable to adopt the use of author numbers by which 
to distinguish an individual book from all others having the same class num- 
ber. For Western books, the problem was fairly simple, as the Cutler author 
tables could be adapted. For Chinese authors a variety of methods have been 
suggested. The most common method is to have the familiar Chinese sur- 
names arranged by definite plan, such as the number, nature and sequence of 
the strokes of Chinese characters. After the names are thus arranged arbitrary 
numbers are then assigned for each surname, consisting of one to three Arabic 
figures. This matter is again tied up with the filing of Chinese characters, an 
extremely complicated problem to which many interesting solutions have been 
offered. The following are some of the outstanding examples of author tables 
that have been compiled by Chinese librarians: 


a. By arranging the names according to a certain system of filing Chinese 
characters - The most typical and popular example is that of Ding U 
Doo’s “Author Table” which appeared first in 1925, then was revised 
and enlarged in 1933. 


. By Romanization of Chinese names - Chien Ya-Hsin is responsible for 
compiling a table by this method called “Romanized Author Table—a 
Scheme for arranging Chinese Books on Shelves,” published in 1928. 


c. By numberal method - Many Chinese libraries have adapted Y. W. Wong’s 
“Four Corner Nnmberal Method for Author Numbers.” According to 
this method, every Chinese character is given a number according to its 
four corners. This number is derived by taking the number of the up- 
per left and upper right corners of the surname and the upper left 
corners only for each of the two given names. 


. By combination of methods - An interesting piece of work along this line 
is Chang Ying-Ming’s “Author Table for Chinese and Japanese Book”, 
published in 1933. 
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Cataloging — Traditional 


Printed catalogs and bibliographies were not unknown in China before the 
introduction of the Western mothods. We can, in fact, point with pride to the 
voluminous catalogs and bibliographies which our noted scholars compiled. They 
served as an essential means through which the literature may be easily located. 
And in some cases the classified catalogs have served as the basis of miany mo- 
dern classification schemes. However, it must be equally understood that few 
of the old catalogs were compiled scientifically, consistently, or could be used 
conveniently. But two of the modern cataloging features were known in China 
long before the development of modern library science. One was the use of 
analytics, advocated by Chi Ch’ing-Yiek (ji$#«) (Ming Dynasty) and Chang 
Hsueh-Ch’eng (#4) (Ch’ing Dynasty). The latter scholar also advocated the 
use of “see also” reference in the catalog. 


Modern Library Cataloging 


For Western books the question is fairly simple, as many of the codes al- 
ready in use in the West. But for Chinese books. modification of foreign cata- 
loging rules are absolutely necessary. In many cases, entirely new rules must be 
worked out. Many valuable contributions along this line have appeared. The 
first attempt to put the essentials of cataloging in the form of a book did not 
appear until 1926. This was a little book by Ding U Doo, entitled “Book 
Cataloging.” It contained rudimentary principles of modern library cataloging, 
supplémented by modern simple cards. Three years later, Aker’s “Simple Library 
Cataloging” was rendered into Chinese by Samuel T. T. Seng. Bishop’s “Practi- 
cal Handbook of Modern Library Cataloging” has also been translated by Chin 
Ming-fu. The revised cataloging rules for Japanese and Chinese books, publish- 
ed by the Japanese Library Association in 1931 were translated by Zunvair Yu 
and introduced to Chinese libraries. Since the introduction of Western catalog- 
ing rules solved the problem of the cataloging of books only partially, as not 
all of the codes could be adopted because of the peculiarities of Chinese books. 
It was, therefore, necessary that some kind of cataloging codes and manuals 
should be prepared to meet the special needs of Chinese books which were not 
covered by the Western rules. Liu Kuo-Chun was responsible. for a tentative 
draft of “Rules for the Cataloging of Chinese Books” which appeared in Decem- 
ber, 1929 issue of the Library Science Quarterly. It had exerted a profound in- 
fluence’ on the cataloging of Chinese books. Aside from books on bibliography 
which treated cataloging only incidentally, we could point out a few books on 
cataloging in general. Among these Kaiming Chiu’s “How to Catalog Chinese 
Books” is the famous one, published in 1931. This was followed by Ho To- 
yuan’s “Book Cataloging” and Huang Hsing-huei’s Cataloging Rules for Public 
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Libraries.” Another effort toward putting the essentials of cataloging in a nut- 
shell was that of Chin Ming-fu’s “Introduction to Book Cataloging” in 1946. 
About the same time, the National Central Library compiled its “Guide to the 
Cataloging of Chinese Books”, after eleven years’ discussion and investigation. 
It consists of three parts: the first deals with ordinary books, the second with 
rare books, and the third with ink-squeezes, periodicals and maps. This guide 
now serves as a standard for cataloging Chinese books. 


Subject Headings 


Chinese librarians have keenly felt the need of one comparable to the Li- 
brary of Congress list, the Sears list, or the out-of-print A. L.A. list, both for 
their fullness and practicability. The simple lists in Ho To-yuan’s “Book Catalog- 
ing”, Ding U Doo’s “On Library Management” and other lists found in some 
periodicals are far from being comprehensive. Samuel T. Y. Seng had translat- 
ed the Sear’s list into Chinese. But there are so many indigenous terms which 
could not be found in the foreign lists, such as names of the Chinese festivals, 
classics, customs and traditions, literature and art, philosophical and religious 
terminologies and other topics special to Chinese literature. A comprehensive, 
workable list of Chinese subject headings with standardized nomenclature is in 
urgent demand. Consequently in Chinese libraries only Western books have 
subject headings. 


Book and Card Catalogs / 


As mentioned at the outset of this chapter, book catalogs were used in China 
long before the introduction of the card catalogs. Realizing the indispensability 
and absolute necessity in a modern library of the card catalog, the modern 
library in China has also resorted to and advocated the use of card catalogs 
for the benefit of its clientele. The card catalog is therefore used practically in 
all libraries. For Western books, many of the larger libraries in China are mak 
ing use of the Library of Congress printed cards which have proved to be in- 
valuable. * 


One question in card cataloging is to arrange the cards, since ‘the 
Chinese language having no alphabet at all, is ideographic. The filing of catalog 
cards can be done only by the meaning, sound, or the form of the Chinese 
characters. The former two methods are for obvious reasons out of the ques- 
tion, and the third method has been invariably used in Chinese libraries, There 
are, however, over seventy methods for the filing of Chinese characters accord- 
ing to their form. Indexing and filing Chinese characters presents another of 
the. setbacks which the Western countries do not have. 
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7. Training for Librarianship 


Though libraries existed in China before the Christian era, throughout 
Chinese history there was no idea of formal library training nor the library 
training as we understand it today. There seem to be two causes for this lack 
of library training: first, libraries were established only for the imperial house- 
hold, government officials, and special favored classes and were intended for 
their exclusive. use; secondly, those who could have access to these libraries were 
the people who know how to use them. To work with this in tellectual class 
who needed no help, there was no need for systematic training.’ _ 


Realizing that modern libraries could not be carried on without trained 
librarians, Miss wood founded the boone Library School in 1919. It was started 
as a department of Boone University, and later called Central China College. 
Ever since 1926, the School has been greatly benefited by the grants made by 
the China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, In 1929, 
the school received government recognition and was registered with college 
standing. Meanwhile, there have been other schools for library training. In 1930, 
Mr. Ding U Doo influenced the municipal officials at Canton to hold a Library 
Training Institute for the purpose of training young men for library service 
for the province of Kwangtung while he was serving as Commissioner of Li- 
brary Commission. But unfortunately, owing to political reasons, he left Can- 
ton after one class graduated. 


Courses on library economy in some colleges and schools, and also summer 
courses of from two to six weeks’ duration had been held here and there in 
China. The most important were those given at the University of Nanking under 
the directorship of Dr. Liu Kuo-Chun, at Honan University, Kaifeng, under 
the well-known librarian Mr. Yen-Ting Li, at Great China University under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Chung-yung Ma, and at the Girls’ Provincial 
Normal College, Tientsin. Through the efforts of Mr. Chen Peh-Kwei, librarian: 
of the Middle School, Shanghai, and formerly chairman of the Shanghai Li- 
brary Association, a correspondence training school has been established for 
seven years, under the auspices of the Shanghai Libiary Association. 


The first summer course given for a period of four weeks by Dr. T. C. 
Tai, then librarian of the National Tsinghua University, was held under the 
auspices of the National Normal College in Peiping. This was followed by 
three others, in Nanking, Soochow and Tientsin. The one offered at Nanking 
was held nnder the auspices of the Library Association of China. 





11 Samuel T. Y. Seng, Professional Training of Librarianship in China,’ Libraries in China, p. 59. 
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During the second Sino-Japanese war, the Boone Library School moved to 


Chungking, war capital of China, and became the only one place to train young 
librarians. 


We have no library school now in Taiwan, but the universities, colleges 
and the Library Association of China have realized the importance of trained 
librarians in the development of library services. Therefore, they have taken 
certain measures in recent years, such as: 

(1) A library service section has been established in the Department of 
Social Education of the Taiwan Provincial Normal University in 1955. 
Students are required to be graduated from senior high school. After 
they have completed four years courses (including library science, 30 
hours), they are conferred the B. A. degree. 

The National Taiwan University and the Tung-Hai University open 
courses in library science for the undergraduate students. 

The Library Association of China started a summer inservice training 
in 1956 for the benefit of the library workers in all of the various 
libraries. This course was continued for the past three years by the 


Ministry of Education in cooperation with the Library Association of 
China. 


8. Library Association of China 


The Library Association of China was formally inaugurated in Peiping 
on June 2, 1925, when Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, the official delegate of the A- 
merican Library Association was present. The study of library science, the 
development of library work, and the cooperation and coordination among 
libraries were the aims of the association. 

Six conferences had been held since its founding in 1925. It also sent de- 
legates to international conferences, at the first Conference for International 
Libraries and Bibliography which was held at Rome in 1929, and also the se- 
cond Conference at Madrid in 1935. 


There were, up to 1948, 553 individual members and 157 institutional 
members and 18 honorary members. 

It principle achievements were: 

(1) The enforcement of library administration such as the supervising 


function of the provincial library, the interlibrary loans, the compila- 
tion of Union catalogs, etc. 


(2) The study of library techniques. ; 

(3) Surveys: libraries, bookstores, periodicals, rare books and wood blocks. 

(4) To assist reconstruction work for the war-damaged libraries” through 
international donations and exchanges. 
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(5) To assist in founding libraries in the Southwestern provinces during 

the war years. 

The Bulletin of the Library Association of China and the Library Science 
Quarterly were its two major publications. With the fall of the bamboo cur- 
tain on the China mainland, many books were destroyed by orders of the 
communist dae and, as a result, many libraries were either taken over by 
the communists or forced to close and thus discontinued their service. 

The Associations were reorganized and had their first meeting in Taipei 
on Novembéf 12, 1953. Within a short period of only four years, the number 
of individual members has increased from 200 in 1953 to 360 in 1957. It also 
has 50 institution members, 23 honorary membérs and 13 contributing mem- 
bers. 

The present organization of the Association consists of: 

(1) 21 members in the Board of Directors, with 5 members elected as 

exeoutive directors. 

(2) 7 members in Board of Supervision with 1 member elected as Chair- 

man. 


(3) Special Committees: Library Education, Technical Process, Publishing 
and Finance. 


The activities of the Association include: Book exhibits, public lectures and 

workshops. 

(1) Book exhibits - 3 exhibits were organized in the years of 1953, 1954 
and 1955 respectively. One was on Ming Dynasty (1368-1643) books, 
one was on Chinese local histories and the third one was on recent 
publications in Taiwan. 

Public lectures - Ocassionally scholars in various fields and librarians 
serving in different types of libraries are invited to deliver lectures on 
current topics and library science. 

Workshops - The Association had its self-supported inservice workshops 
for librarians in Taiwan from July 1 to September 30, 1956. These 


workshops were continued in cooperation with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


Publications of the Association 


(1) Bulletin of the Library Association of China, Nos. 1-10, 1954 to date. 

(2) The significance of the exhibition of local histories, by Dr. Fu-tsung 
Chiang. 

(3) Book Biweekly (in Chung Hera jih pao), March 1954 - August, 1954, 
13 issues. 

(4) modern Chinese Characters for filing. 

(5) A System of Book Classification for Chinese Libraries. 
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CROSSROAD—Land and -Life in Southwest Asia 


George B. Cressey, J. B. Lippincott Company, 17 chapters, 587 pages, 
57 maps, 85 tables, 28 climatic charts. Price US$12.00 


Professor George B. Cressey, our dean of Asiatic. geographers, should be 
congratulated on contributing a knowledge of geography in the southwest part 
of Asia by publishing his book entitled CROSSROAD — Land and Life in South- 
west Asia by J.B. Lippincott Company. Dr. Cressey’s original interst of Asia 
concentrates on two countries. His first love is China, which is characterized 
by the large number of inhabitants, occupying about one-fifth of the world 
population. Another area of his specialization is the Soviet Union, which - is 
characterized by the large size in territory, about one-seventh of the total area 
on earth. Dr. Cressey’s first book on China entitled China’s Geographical Founa- 
tion by McGraw-Hill Company published in 1934. The importance of the book 
can be seen by the fact that it has been translated into many languages, in- 
cluding French, Chinese, and Japanese. About twenty years later in 1955, Dr. 
Cressey published his second book on China under the title of 500 million — 
A Geography of China. On Soviet Union, Cressey’s first contribution is the book 
called Basis of Soviet Strength, published in 1945, which has been translated 
into Dutch. Ten years later in 1954, Cressey published his second book on the 
Soviet Union which was primarily based on his lecture delivered at St. Olaf 
College. The book has the attractive title of How Strong is Russia ? If Profes- 
sor Cressey needed an alternative in title, his book might have been called 
Eight million square miles—A Geography of Russia to match his second book on 
China. As to the whole continent of Asia, Cressey wrote the widely used standard 
text book of Asia’s Lands and Peoples, first published in 1944, revised in 1951, 
and believed under revision again. 


Maybe because as an American citizen he had little chance of doing field 
work behind both the iron and bamboo curtains, Cressey turned to another corner 
of Asia to do his field work. The book is the result of seven visits and two years 
of residence in southwest Asia which Cressey termed SWASIA. As Professor Cressey 
describes, four colors—brown, white, green, and black—dominate the landscape 
of southwest Asia. Brown represents desert, white stands for the snow on high 
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mountains, green the cultivated fields, and black suggests the petroleum. 


As the book has been written around three principal concepts—the Cross- 
road character of southwest Asia, the role of water in its economy, and the way 
in which man is changing the landscape, the volume is divided into two parts— 
one dealing with the over-all approach, and the other with regional analysis. 
The fist part has nine chapters, including place, people, land, climate, rivers, 
land use, mineral resources, oil, and international contacts. The second part 
deals with the countries of Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, the Levant, Israel, Iran, 
and Afghanistan. In the study of geography, two ways can be approached. One 
is topic or systematic and the other is regional. In the topical approach of the 
book the author stresses the attention to water as in the chapter on rivers. 
For water holds one of the keys to life in southwest Asia and rivers provide 
the avenues for its transport from the humid highlands to the dry lowlands as 
the author contends in the text. As to the regional approach, cach regional 
chapter begins with a different organization; Turkey with transects, Arabia with 
journeys, Iraq with history, Levant with cities, and Afghanistan with roads. 


Dr. Cressey is one of those rare geographer who have also received a Doc- 
torate in geology, therefore he is well versed in the physical aspect of geography. 
This is reflected in his book with meaningful and invaluable maps of landforms, 


hydrography, natural vegetation, mineral deposits, and climatic charts which 
show his own originality and design. 


No book is perfect, but if there is any shortcoming in this beautiful volume, 
it is a lack of analysis of the social aspect of the people who live in this part 
of the world. The reviewer would like to see more maps of the urbanization 
of the area, functional maps of the cities, more charts on population problems, 
more analysis of the birth rate, death rate, natural increase, and population 
potentiality, if there are any data available. 


In short, this objective and comprehensive study of the Middle East will 
interest anyone who would like to have a current knowledge of the land and 
people of the countries of southwestern Asia. Professor Cressey’s fluent style 
of writing, the meaningful and valuable maps, together with the hundreds of 
vivid pictures make the book worthwhile for any person’s bookshelves. 


Chiao-min Hsieh 

Associate Professor 

Department of Geography 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chinese Art Treasures 
C 3 Mp FG 8) 


(Series A - 10 volumes) 


Published by: Institute of Chinese Culture 
Taipei, Taiwan, Republic of China 


Price: NT$80.00, US$2.00 per volume 


Sales agency: The United Publishing Center 
176, Section 2, Chung Shan North Road, Taipei 


Aims at a comprehensive presentation of the great achievements in the field 
of fine arts of the Chinese people throughout fifty centuries, the editors of the 
CHINESE ART TREASURES have carefully studied and chosen 500 most 
illustrative pictures of art works to form a home library for those who are 
eagerly to acquire a knowledge of the essentials of Chinese Art and Culture. 


The compilation of such a panoramic view of Chinese Culture through Art 
was first taken into consideration by its editor-in-chief Dr. Chang Chi-yun, 
author of the monumental work CHINESE HISTORY OF FIFTY CEN- 
TURIES, when he was the Dean of the College of Arts of the National Chekiang 
University, 1936-1949. In celebration of the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of China, Dr. Chang has caused the publication of the long 
proposed work since October, 1960, to comprise 500 plates arranged, in chronolo- 
gical order to be issued in Series A, 10 volumes of 50 pictures each, to present 
the art works of stone carvings, pottery, jade, bronze, lacquer ware, oracle bones, 
calligraphy, painting, ancient coins, porcelain, books of rare editions, embroidery 
and silk tapestry, architecture, engraved votive steles and Buddha figures, wall 
painting, historical handwritings and curios objects of the various periods. 


As it is stated in the editor’s notes that the art works selected for present- 
ing their historical value and artistic achievements are not limited to the tre- 
asures preserved in the National Palace Museum, National Central Museum and 
Academia Sinica, those treasured by leading museums and renown collectors all 
worldround are also included. For architecture and monuments, a number of 
photographes taken on the spots were chosen from the collection of Dr. Chang. 
A total of 124 Chinese and foreign publications (237 volumes with some 17,000 
plates) dealing with Chinese arts have been adopted for reference in the com- 
pilation. With one glance over the table of contents of the 10 volumes and 


its bibliograply, one can see that the coverage of this publication is rather com 
prehensive indeed. 


This reviewer has up to date six volumes in hand and found them atis- 
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factory as illustrative in teaching Chinese history and literature in sohools as 
well as for personal enlightenment. 


The plates in Volume one include the works of pottery, stone carving, jade, 
bronze, lacquer ware, oracle bones, ancient coins and paintings on silk. Painted 
potteries unearthed in Kansu of the Yangshao Period (c. 3000 B.C.) are some 
of those regarded by Dr. J.G. Andersson. as “the finest ceramic ware of its kind 
in existence”. The white pottery “Lei”, a wine container now treasured in the 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., discovered at An-yang, Honan of Yin- 
Shang period (1766-1122 B.C.) well tells us what life the Yin-Shang people 
lived. It tells us what their material civilization and culture mean. The Lei 
was made in the shape with geometrical design of sophisticated elegance that 
we often find in bronze vessels of later periods. Although we know that the 
clay of these white potteries came from the region near An-yang, and the 
Black Pottery Culture of the Hsia Dynasty (c. 4000 B.C.) was followed by the 
Yin-Shang people, but with this White Lei and thousands of broken pieces of 
white potteries now preserved at the Academia Sinica in Nan-kang, the readers 
of “YIN PEN CHI”, (Records of Yin-Shang, vol.3 of Shih Chi, by Sse-ma 
Ch’ien) are happy to find artifacts to witness the record that “the White color 
was favored by the people of Yin”! 


In plate 3, two wonderful carved white mable objects are listed as “Mythical 


creature and owl” discovered at An-yang and stored at the Academia Sinica. 
The same plates are also found in Dr. Li Chi’s book “The Beginnings of Chi- 
nese Civilization” (Plates XXII & XXIII, entitled Eagle-headed monster and 
Tiger-headed monster respectively, Seattle, University of Washington Press, 19- 
57) without any explanation of their use. After a close study of the form of 
these carved objects (there is another “tiger” in slightly smaller size at the 
exhibition hall) in the Academia Sinica in Nan-kang, this reviewer often wond- 
ers whether this “Mythical creature’’ or “Tiger-headed Monster” was the base 
of the cross-beam stand of a bell and the “Owl” or “Eagle-headed monster” 
that of a music-stone ? For the passages in the Chapter of K’ao-Kung-Chi, 
volume 41 of the Commentaries on The Book of Rites clearly described the 
forms and the kinds of these base-stands which fit exactly to this “creature” 
and. “owl”. 


The excavations made in the Province of Honan, where the site of Yin- 
Shang had been identified, enriched our knowledge with thousands pieces of 
oracle bones, inscribed bones, jade ornaments and bronze vessels in large quan- 
tity. We are glad to find the inclusions of them in this publication. The editors 
seemed to have a keen sense of appreciation of the animals forms in bronze 
ware and jade ornaments, the plates 12, the bronze wine mixer (Ho) in form 
of elephant; 17, deers, tiger and geese carved in jade; 19, a realistic bronze 
unicorn made to serve as a wine container; 22, a stremlined pottery owl used 
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also as wine container in Western Chou period; 24, an owl and 26, a bird in 
exaggerated form may well inspire the designers of modern handicraft factories. 
It goes without saying that those other well designed bronze and earthen wares 
decorated with geometric or grotesque animal patterns will equally catch the 
eye of designers and connoisseurs. 


In Plate 33 of Volume one, a jade dish of the Warring States Period re- 
minds this reviewer the Chinese attitude and feeling for jade since the time of 
“The Book of Rites” to the present day. The Chapter P’in-yih, volume 63 of 
the Commentaries on “Li Chi” (Book of Rites), cited the words of Confucius 
as saying that since ancient times, men have found all virtues in jade. Men 
have found it smooth and shining like benevolence; fine, compact, and strong 
like intelligence; its edges look sharp, but they do not cut, like-justice; it hangs 
down toward the ground like humility; when struck it gives forth a clear musical 
tone; it does not conceal flaws and these add to its beauty, like truthfulness; 

and it is admired by all under the sky as a symbol of truth and duty. 
The Book further cited the Verse “Shiao-yung” of the Air of State Ch’in from 
the Book of Poetry: “When I think of a gentleman he reminds me of jade.” 


These divine qualities Chinese used to find in jade gave the jade a role in 
worship ceremonies. The jade disc we see here falls into the catagory of 
archaic jades, one of late ritual symbols since those large, plain, round disc- 
like “Pi” of Yin-Shang and Chou dynasties, We find in the Chapter Ta-Tsun 
Peu, volume 18 of the Commentaries on “Chou Li” that “With a sky-blue Pi 
worship is paid to Heaven.” Although the archaic jades were not valued for 
its beauty of color or elaborate carving, this later piece of the Warring States 
Period with adorned dragon design seemed to be a treasured object of the ruler 
of the day whose artists had achieved an unsurpassed technique in workman- 
ship. Carved jades are found in piates throughout the ten volumes. But they 
were used much more as ornaments than worship objects after the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.C. - 220 A.D.) and they came in more elaborate workmanship with the 
progress of carving techniques. 


Lacquer ware samples in Volume I can well prove the point that a teacher 
or a professor of Chinese literature will be benefited when he utilizes the mater- 
ials in the class. Take plate 47 for example. The two kinds of “tray” unearthed 
in Changsha, Hunan, are entitled “4” in Chinese character which is commonly 
taken to mean “table” or “desk”. We have a well known story that a certain 
Mrs. Liang (nee Meng), named Meng Kuang was such a good wife that she 
often presented food to her husband by raising the “3” to the eye level. Well, 
if the Chinese character “38” was to mean “table,” this Mrs. Liang would have 
been as strong as a weight-lifter in order to show her respect to the husband. 
Of course, any one who had studied the commentaries in Liang’s bidgraphy in 
“Hou-Han-Shu” and checked the meaning of the character in the “Shuo-Wen” 
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would not have the trouble to find the correct answer; better still if one had 
checked the original commentaries in “Yi Li” (Book of Ritual) or “Li Chi” 
(Book of Rites, in the Chapter Li Ch’i) or the commentaries made by Yen 
Sse-ku on “Chi-Chiu-P’ien” that character “3” was but a footed tray. However, 
it is simpler to show to the students the picture of these unearthed trays to 
clarify this mystery! Similar proklems are to te solved with the plate 46, the 
lacquer cup with crescent ears and the leaning table in plate 45, but further 
explanation will take too much space here. 


Next come to our attention are the plates 4, 5, 19, 29, 31, 37, 40, 49 and 
50 in Volume I. From the carved bones and casted bronze vessels, weapons, 
musical instruments, coins and that piece of silk discovered in an ancient tomb 
of Warring States Period, we can well trace the development of Chinese cal- 
ligraphy. In plates 49 and 50, we find both calligraphy and painting had be- 
come parts of every day life of the Chinese people. That painting on silk 
reproduced in plate 48 definitely marked the independence of the art of paint- 
ing. We have some samples of the earliest form of painting on the painted 
potteries of New Stone Age. Some uncarved oracle bones and broken pieces 
of pottery bear writings were discovered in the site of Yin-Shang Dynasty. 
While one look upon those above-mentioned plates in Volume I of the publica- 
tion under review, one can arrange the materials in hand to form the series of 
studies of the developments of both calligraphy and painting in China. The 
designs on Yin-Shang bronzes indicate that the drawing of animals and of 
various symbolic patterns was already in a highly advanced state. The charac- 
ter engraved on bones also hint to us that there must have been writings much 
more simpler in form and in constructure before the scripture of the Yin-Shang 
people. Before the discovery of any other scripture and drawing earlier than 
those of Yin-Shang period will be known to us, the editors of the CHINESE 
ART TREASURES have provided their readers enough materials of these two 


graphic arts throughout the volumes covering the periods from Yin-Shang to 
late Ch’ing. 


Equally good selection of porcelain is to be found in this publication. Apart 
from the samples of ceramic art included in volumes 2 and 3, a pot of Yueh 
ware reproduced in plate 15 in Volume 3 stands as the earliest specimen of 
porcelain of the fourth century. Three-colored porcelain of T’ang Dynasty 
are seen in plates 31, 33 and 34 in Volume 4. Four specimens of Ting ware, 
two of Chuen ware, several specimens of painted Tz’u Chou ware, Ru and 
Kwan wares which represent the highest achievements in porcelain art of Nor- 
thern Sung, and a Tea bow! with black glaze spotted in red, an Open work 
vase of Lung-Chuen, a celadon Basin representing the further development in 
porcelain art of Southern Sung are found in vols. 4 and 5 respectively. The 
porcelain wares of the Ming Dynasty are represented in this publication better 
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in shape than their glorifying colors since the plates were made only in half- 
tone. However, the rectangular Flask of Hsuan Teh, the hexagonal Vase of 
Cheng Teh, the Ewer of Wan Li and the hexagonal Beaker are all interesting. 
In Volume 9, there are six specimens of K’ang Hsi ware, three of Yung Cheng 
ware, eleven of Ch’ien Lung ware and one Vase decorated in opaque enamels 
of Tao Kuang which represent the best period of porcelain industry of Ch’ing 
Dynasty. As far as the reproductions of the porcelain are concerned, some color 
plates may add more value and interest to this publication. Since the last three 
volumes covering the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties have not yet come out from 
the press, it is wondered whether this suggestion may be taken seriously into 
consideration by its publisher. 


Before conclusion, this reviewer does intend to discuss any further on the 
merits of the selection of materials in the fields of sculpture, architecture, wood 
blocks carving and curious objects, etc. For students of history and of visual 
arts as well as connoisseurs, the CHINESE ART TREASURES is a must on 
their book shelves. The 10 volumes form a handy library of Chinese fine arts in 
any school and in any home. Its loose-leaf binding permits the possible regroup- 
ing of plates of difference volumes into catagories according to one’s choice; 
and single plates may also ke framed to decorate the wall space since a great 
number of them are very beautiful pictures. 


Anli Chen 

Sometime member of the 
Committee on Translation 
of the World Great Works 
Ministry of Education 


A Social-political History of China 
CHE a Bye we ) 


By Sa Men-wu (f€#%iR) 
Taipei, the Author. 1961 


If everyman should study the past in order to understand the present and 
anticipate the future, Professor Sa, author of the present book under review, 
has again rendered great service to our understanding of history by publishing 
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this scholarly work which is full of insight and enlightening analyses. The 
significance of this publication is by no means confined to a worthy addition 
to the literature of political history; rather, the significance of such a book at 
such a time consists in the strengthening of our understanding of our national 
history. A citizen’s love for his country can only generate from this understand- 
ing. It is also upon this understanding real progress in the form of changes 
must depend, This is where the importance of historical knowledge lies. 


Although the present volume under review covers only the Ch’in and Han 
periods, it consists of the most important portion of Chinese social-political history. 
On the whole, emphasis is focused upen the causes and effects of the major 
social-political changes after the Ch’in and Han periods; the social-political 
thoughts of these periods; and a critical evaluation of the political systems of 
the dynasties. It would be pretentious for the present reviewer to try to enu- 
merate all the merits of Professor Sa’s well-documented work in this limited 
space, he is, however, quite convinced that there is much to be said about its 
contribution to the understanding of our present-day social-political problems 
as well as about the enlightening approaches by which scholarly research is 
conducted. 


To begin with, the author is to be saluted for his insights and perspectives. 
One who knows how to read history is never lost in the sea of historical facts 
as one holds as one’s guiding light the things that really matter. Historical 
facts are so numerous and so scattered that they become separate pearls rolling 
on a platter as the Chinese say. They have to be “stringed” together to be 
made meaningful. It is by no means unusual for people to spend their life 
time in collecting such facts without ever succeeding in threading them together 
in a way that they make sense. And everything is lost. 


Sound historical philosophy is, therefore, the sine qua non for anyone who 
tries his hand at history. It is in this respect the author is to be commended 
first. “Students of history should have a sound historical philosophy. In other 
words, the causes responsible for historical changes should be explained on the 
basis of certain basic principles. Thus, the scattered facts commence to shape 
into systematic study. Otherwise, numerous as they are, they are nothing but 
wares of a junkyard and can never be regarded as learning.”* It. is under 
this guiding light Professor Sa proceeds to make the facts meaningful, to trace 
their origins and to follow their courses of flow. The reader is thus given a 
very clear and vivid picture of the social-political changes through the dynasties, 
their causes and consequences. He is thus enabled to grasp the —re of the 
present by way of understanding its roots in the past. 


It goes without saying that this somewhat “subjective” historical philosophy 
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should never get out of control. Many a self-assured scholar, equipped with 
this philosophy a shade too “subjective”, often fails to examine his material 
carefully enough and ends up with speculations without the support of objective 
findings. In this respect, Professor Sa is to be admired for his uncompromis- 
ing quest for evidence to back up his observation. He resorts freely to origmal 
sources in developing a meaningful chain of causes and effects without sacrific- 
ing his philosophy of history. The author’s discufsion in minute details on the 
office of Tz’u-shih (jas or regional high commissioner in Han dynasty, 248ff) 
sets a good sample of probing for truth from different directions when it is veiled 
under obscurity. The many well-tabulated tables also testify to the author’s 
attempt to bring out complex historical facts im easy-to-compare and, hence, 
casy-to-understand ways. Tables showing the national strength of the Ch'in as 
compared with the other six states, the military achievement of the First Em- 
peror of Ch’in, and the offices in the central government system in Ch’in per- 
iod are good examples. 


Insights and enlightening views which characterize Professor Sa’s many 
books on political science and related subjects have again made the present 
book a masterpiece of social sciences. For instance, he hits upon the crux of 
the evolution of the central government system im imperial China by saying: 


Ever since the Ch’in and Han periods, no time has gone by with- 
out witnessing some change in the central government systenm. The 
one characteristic that holds true in all these changes is the court of- 
ficial’s appointment to ministerial posts (inner court officials or nei- 
ch’ao-kuan near the emperor were often appointed ministers who were 
outer court officials or wai-ch’ao kuan as by Han terminology). The 
reason behind this is simple enoygh: the emperor was afraid that his 
power of the head of state would fall into the hands of the ministers 
and would appoint officials of the inner court: who were closer to the 
throne, over the ministers. Thus, the former gradually took over the 
power from the latter and became ministers themselves; and the Iat- 
ter were reduced to what known as “spares”. But here is the irony: 
these court officials, once having become ministers de facto, were again 
replaced by other inner court officials who were at the time still closer 
to the emperor. So the process rolled on. And the Chinese central 
government system became more and complicated.* 


Being the record of human activities, History is the foundation of the social 
sciences. It is true that students of social sciences need a sound knowledge of 
history; it is equally true that some understanding of social sciences is very 
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helpful in explaining historical phenomena. Professor Sa explains the politics 
of ancient China not only in terms of historical facts, political thoughts, and 
governmental systems; but also in terms of social changes and economic condi- 
tions. The author’s description of the salary scales of the West Han officials 
illustrates his emphasis on social-economic causes which explain many things. 
It is no novelty, to be sure, to integrate social-economic phenomena in political 
history writing. But it is more easily seen than done. Without the author’s 
scholarship and background in social sciences, one can hardly hope to succeed 
in producing such a book where a clear line of development threading the 
mass of facts is so admirably drawn. ae 


W. Y. Wan 
National Central Library 
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The Strategic Importance of Manchuria— 


The Nine Northeastern Provinces of the Republic of China 
—Preface to Atias of the Repubiic of China, Volume Three— 


By Chang Chi-yun (#2) 


The year 1917 saw the publication of one of the greatest geo-strategic works 
of the 20th century: The Vital Problems of China. 


In that monumental book, its author, the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, inked his 
brilliantly penetrating views on challenging questions of the developments of 
China, whereupon he expressed a deepest concern for the thorny problem of the 
nightmarish Sino-Russian relations. 


Calling the readers’ attention to the deeprooted historicity of Russian aggres- 
sion, Dr. Sun poignantly observed that Russian aggression is an evil as old as 
Russian Imperialism. Ever since the remote days of Peter the Great, back in the 
18th century, Russia had never ceased cherishing her fondest dreams and schemes 
for world conquest. Leafing through the eventful pages of modern Chinese history, 
one is aptly reminded of the bitter fact that Russian aggression against China 
was both severe and serious. 


Airing his message of warning to world statesmen, Dr. Sun predicted that 
once Russia lays her finger upon the soil of Manchuria, she will have in her grip 
the strategic key to the entire Asiatic Continent. Unless the spearhead of Rus- 
sian aggression is held at bay on China’s northeastern. frontier, the whole of 
Asia will inevitably pass under the saddest thralldom of Slavic Imperialism. 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since the publication of The Vital Problems 
of China. The course of world events over the past 50 years—years margined by 
two bloody world wars—has borne evidence of Dr. Sun’s farsighted predictions. 


As a worthy successor to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary leadership, Pre- 
sident Chiang Kai-shek is well versed in geo-strategetics. On December 6, 1941, 
the eve of Japan’s surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, President Chiang—then the 
Generalissimo—cabled the late American President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
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“China is not going to budge an inch from her frontier territory in Man- 
churia in the face of any alien aggression. Or, she will find it extremely hard 
to retain her territory in Sinkiang and Tibet, and almost impossible to recover 
her lost territory in Outer Mongolia. More seriously, she will find the territorial 
integrity of China proper as a whole gravely endangered.” 


In particular, the Generalissimo reminded the American Chief of State of 
the strategic importance of the Po Sea ( # #, the Gulf of Chili), with these 
thought-provoking remarks: “As a geo-strategic principle, whoever controls the 
Po Sea will have control over the whole of the Far Eastern theatre. In order 
to stem the forthcoming troubles in this vital part of the globe, it is paramount 
that the strategic ports of Dalien and Port Arthur be returned to China.” 


In November 1943, when Generalissimo Chiang sat down to talks with Pre- 
sident Roosevelt at the Cairo Conference, he was personally assured by the latter 
that the Japanese-occupied Chinese ports of Dalien and Port Arthur would be 


returned to China after World War II. (For details, see the author’s Record of 
the Cairo Conference. ) 


The train of subsequeat events, however, ran counter to President Roosevelt’s 
assurance. When victory of the War was insight in February 1945, what the United 
States had won for international justice on the battle-field was lost at the con- 
ference table. At the Yalta Conference, she conceded to Soviet Russia’s demand 
to have Japan’s seizure of Dalien and Port Arthur as well as the railway network 
of Manchuria turned over to Soviet hands in post-war days. The United States’ 
decision at Yalta, in betrayal of her ally China, has been deplored by justice- 
loving people the world over as a most regrettable breach of trust in contem- 
porary international politics. 


Tragic enough, the secret dealing of the Yalta Conference: had earmarked 
the beginning of the fall of the China mainland to the Communists in 1949, 
and the rise of a sea of troubles in the post-war world. The late President Roose- 
velt, who was aged and ailing and anxious to live to see the early, victorious 
close of the war while putting his signature on the Yalta Agreement, might 
have later had repercussions in his mind over his expedient decision thereof, 
which left a stain on his clean record as a leading world statesman of great con- 
science. Two months after the Yalta Conference, he passed away of apoplexy. 


In 1955, ten years after the Yalta Conference, the official record of the Yalta 
Conference, totalling half a million words, was eventually publicized by the 
United States State Department, at the persistent request of the American Con- 
gress. With the announcement of that secret diplomatic document, Soviet Rus- 
sia’s malicious scheme for world conquest was made known to the whole world. 
After ten years of bloody lessons, statesmen of the democratic world must have 
learned the dear price of appeasement with aggressors, and the importance of 
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giving due consideration to geo-strategic problems, so that the blunders of 
yesterday may not be: repeated tomorrow. 


While perusing the Yalta papers, what surprised us most was that Edward 
E. Stettinius, in his capacity as the chief delegate of the United States State 
Department to that Conference, did not sit in the talks on the proposed peace 
treaty with Japan, while Alger Hiss, a State Department expert, who was later 
found to be a Soviet spy, was earfully present at every session of the conference. 
As a member of the draft committee of the conference, he must have exercised 
a tremendous influence on the American stand at Yalta. His being discovered 
as a Soviet espionage agent only years later was one of the most calamitous 
episodes of World War II. 


As China was not seated in the Yalta Conference, the agreements reached 
thereupon could have no legal restraint on the Chinese Government. However, 
owing to her wishes for the early restoration of Manchuria, to facilitate her 
national reunification and rehabilitation programmes after long years of ravag- 
ing and exhaustive scourge of war, as well as her respect for American idealism, 
China consented to conclude the Sino-Soviet Amity Treaty with the Kremlin 
in August 1945, giving de facto recognition to the Yalta Agreement. She could 
never have dreamt that just four years later, in 1949, the United States State De- 
partment would publish its White Paper on China, which ruthlessly wrote 
off China as the finale of the Yalta tragedy. 


Immediately after the conclusion of the Siao-Soviet Amity Treaty, the sea 
ports and railway network of Manchuria formerly seized by Russia before World 
War I were once more in Russian hands. Strategically, Dalien and Port Arthur 
formed the throats of the Yellow Sea and the Po Sea, whereas the Changchun 
Railway Line constitutes the artery of Manchuria’s land traffic. The Yalta Agree- 
ment, and its by-product — the Sino-Soviet Amity Treaty, had not only militarily 
paralyzed Manchuria, but also strategically crippled the whole of North China. 
While the heart-broken Chinese delegates signed the Sino-Soviet Amity Treaty 
with suppressed tears in Moscow, the goose-stepping Soviet and Outer Mongolian 
troops were rapidly marching down Dolon Nor to the foot of the Great Wall, 
where they joined hands with the Chinese Reds, working in unison for the fall 
of the China mainland to the Communist grip. 


In 1953, by a resolution of the Chinese Legislative Yuan, the ill-contrived 
Sino-Soviet Amity Treaty was abolished to be a mere historical vestige. In our 
present-day anti-Communist War, we are fighting for the defense of our territorial 
integrity. In order to attain this goal, each and all of us Chinese citizens should 
bear in mind our national father Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s fundamental plans for national 
reconstruction, which he had farsightedly set forth in The Vital Problems of China. 
The primary objective of our foreign policy today is to win true friendship 
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among nations of the world; to win such a true international friendship, we must 
first’ of all foster our spirit of national independence; and to foster such a dignified 
national spirit, we must first of all acquire a comprehensive and thorough know- 
ledge of history and geography. These are the dynamic ideas pounding the author’s 
mind while he sets himself to the compilation of the present volume, Volume 
Three of Atlas of the Republic of China, which deals with the Northern portion 
of Chinese territory including Manchuria. 


The Atlas of the Republic of China is a geo-strategic project sponsored by 
the National War College of the Republic of China in cooperation with the Chi- 
nese Geographical Research Institute. In its constitution, the College is roughly 
modelled on that of the National War College of the United States, which was 
founded in 1946, shortly after the conclusion-of World War II. A detailed 


description of this sister institution of ours is given in a book entitled Soldiers 
and Scholars: Military Education and National Policy. 


It is interesting to recall that when the Yalta Conference was in session, 
the Army Department of the United States had raised seventeen thoughtful 
questions, one of which was: Will Soviet Russia’s participation in the Allies’ war 
against Japan result in her ambition to invade North China? As fully attested by 
later developments of history, this question was a well-grounded one. Due to 
her failure to avoid the calamitous results anticipated by the above question, what 
the United States has won on the battle-field was soon lost at the conference 
table, and her winning of a global war had brought her nothing but the loss of 
global peace. After the conclusion of World War II, the United States Govern- 
ment strongly felt the need for the establishment of an institute of high learning 
dedicated to the joint studies of political and military sciences, for which the 
American National War College was founded. Its founding has behind it a 
bloodiest lesson of contemporary time, a lesson to be s2riously taken by peace 
workers in the ages to come. 





List of Objects of the Chinese Art Exhibition 
in the U.S.A. 


Compiled by Joint Administration of the 
National Paiace and Nationai Central Museums 


Part I Painting 


Number Dynasty Artist Title Format 

1/P-1 T’ang Yen Li-pén Foreign envoy arriving hand scroll 
with tribute 

2/P-2 T'ang Han Kan Two horses and a groom album leaf 

3/P-3 T’ang Lu Hung Ten scenes of a thatched hall hand scroll 

4/P-4 T’ang Hu Huai Start for hunting album leaf 

5/P-5 T’ang Hu Huai Return after hunting album leaf 

6/P-6 ‘Tang anonymous T’ang Hsiian-tsung or Ming- wall scroll 
huang’s journey to Shu 

7/P-7_ Five Dynasties Kuan T’ung Travelers at a mountain pass wall scroll 


8/P-8 Five Dynasties- Tung Yiian Taoist temple in the wall scroll 
Sung mountains 


9/P-9 Five Dynasties- Chi Jan Seeking truth in autumn’ _ wall scroll 
Sung mountains 


10/P-10 Five Dynasties- Chou Wén-chi Su Wu and Li Ling at their hand scroll 
Sung parting 


11/P-11 Five Dynasties Chao Kan Early snow no the river hand scroll 
12/P-12 Five Dynasties Chao Yen Eight dignitaries on a spring wall scroll 
excursion 


13’P-13 Five Dynasties- Huang Chii-ts’ai Pheasant and thorny shrubs wall scroll 
Sung 


14/P-14 Five Dynasties anonymous Palace musicians wall scroll 

15/P-15 Five Dynasties anonymous Bleating deers among red_ wall scroll 
maples 

16/P-16 Five Dynasties anonymous Deer herd in an autumnal wall scroll 
grove 


17/P-17 Sung Li Ch’éng Angling from a skiff along wall scroll 
the wintry 
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18/P-18 
19/P-19 


20/P-20 
21/P-21 


29/P-22 
23/P-23 
24/P-24 
25/P-25 


26/P-26 
27/P-27 
28/P-28 


29/P-29 
30/P-30 


31/P-31 
32/P-32 
33/P-33 


34/P-34 


35/P-35 
36/P-36 
37/P-37 
38/P-38 
39/P-39 
40/P-40 


41/P-41 
42/P-42 


43/P-43 
44/P-44 


Fan K’uan 
Hui Ch’ung 


I Yiian-chi 
Hsii Tao-ning 


Kuo Hsi 
Ts’ui Po 
Wén T’ung 
Li Kung-lin 


Wang Hsien 
Mi Fei 
Emperor 
Hui-tsung 
Emperor 
Mi Yu jén 


Li An-chung 
Li T’ang 
Li T’ang 


Chai Shih-ku 


Li Ti 

Li Ti 

Li Sung 

Li Sung 
Chao Po-chii 
Su Han-ch’én 


Liu Sung-nien 
Ma Yiian 


Ma Yiian 
Ma Yiian 


Travelers on a mountain’ wall scroll 
path 

A pair of mandarin ducks album leaf 
in an autumn rivulet 


Monkey and cats hand scroll 


Fisherman over the snow’ wall scroll 
creek 


Early spring wall scroll 
A pair of magpies wall scroll 
Bamboo wall scroll 
General Kuo Tsé-i meeting hand scroll 
the Uigurs 

Ying Shan hand scroll 
Mountainsand pinesinspring wall scroll 
Autumn hills and rivulot wall scroll 


A meeting of men of letters wall scroll 


Inspiration from clouds and hand scroll 
Hills 


Rock pigeon and bamboo album leaf 
Landscape hand scroll 


Soughing wind among wall scroll 
mountain pines 


Ancient temple at the cliff album leaf 
pass 


Cowherds fleeing a storm wall scroll 
Cat album leaf 
A tidal view under moonlight album leaf 
Pedlar and children album leaf 
The Han Palace (round fan) wall scroll 


Children playing at home wall scroll 

Lohan (arhan nr arhat) wall scroll 

Playing the lute under wall scroll 
moonlight 

A spring promenade album leaf 


Fairy apricot blossoms leaning album leaf 
against the clouds 
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46/P-46 
47/P-47 


48/P-48 
49/P-49 
50/P-50 
51/P-51 
52/P-52 
53/P-53 
54/P-54 
55/P-55 
56/P-56 
57/P-57 
58/P-58 
59/P-59 
60/P-60 
61/P-61 


62/P-62 


63/P-63 
64/P-64 


15/P-65 
66/P-66 


67/P-67 


Chinese 


Culture 





Sung-Yiian 
Sung- Yiian 


Sung 
Chin 
Sung 
Sung 
Sung 
Sung 


Sung 


Sung 
Sung 


Sung 


Sung 


Ma Yiian 


Hsia Kuei 


Hsia Kues 


Ch’én Chii- 
chung 
Ma Lin 


Ma Lin 
Ma Lin 
Mou I 


Liang K’ai 
Ch’ien Hsiian 
Chao Méng- 
chien 
Chang Shén- 


wén 
Wu Yiian-chih 
anonymous 


anonymous 
(Ma Yiian?) 


anonymous 
anonymous 


anonymous 


anonymous 


anonymous 


anonymous 


anonymous 


anonymous 


Mountain journey atasnowy album leaf 


dawn 
River scene hand scroll 


Conversation with guest album leaf 


under the pine cliff 
Tsai Wén-chi returning to wall scroll 
China proper 
Listening to. the rustling of wall scroll 
Pines 
Soiree under candlelight album leaf 
Fragrant spring after rain album leaf 


Garments for the beloved hand scroll 
ones 


Ink portrait of an immortal album leaf 
Peach blossoms and squirrel hang scroll 


Three winter friends album leaf 


Buddhist images hand scroll 


A visit to Ch’ih-pi 
Chu Yiin breaking a bar 


Attending the imperial 
banquet under lantern light 


hand scroll 
wall 
wall 


scroll 


scroll 


High scholar in the willow wall 
shade 

Unidentified figure in color album leaf 

The Thousand-handed-and- wall scroll 
thousand-eyed Kuan-shih- 
yin Busa 

The Buddha preaching 


scroll 


wall scroll 


River sails and the mountain hand scroll 
market 


Snow at dusk 
The Min Mountain on a 
fine, snowy day 


Plum blossoms, bamboo and wall. -seroll 
birds 


wall scroll 
wall scroll 
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68/P-68 
69/P-69 
70/P-70 
71/P-71 
72/P-72 


73/P-73 


74/P-74 
75/P-75 
76/P-76 
77/P-77 
78/P-78 


79/P-79 
80/P-80 
81/P-81 
82/P-82 


83/P-83 
84/P-84 
85/P-85 


86/P-86 
87/P-87 


88/P-88 
89/P-89 


90/P-90 
91/P-91 


92/P-92 


93/P-93 


Sung 
Sung-Yian 
Sung-Yian 
Yiian 
Yiian 


Yiian 


Yiian 
Yiian 
Yiian 
Yiian 


Yiian 


Yiian 


Yiian 


Yiian-Ming 
Yiian 


Yiian 
Yiian 


Yiian 
Yiian-Ming 


Ming 


Ming 


anonymous Romping monkeys hand scroll 

Chao Méng-fu Autumn-tinted mountains wall scroll 

Kao K’eh-kung Cloud-girdled peaks wall scroll 

Ch’én Lin Duck by a brook hand scroll 

Wang Chén- Regatta on the dragon lake hand scroll 

p’éng 

Hang Kung- Panorama of the Fuchun wall scroll 

wang Mountains 

Wu Chén An ink bamboo manual album 

Wu Chén Old fisherman wall scroll 

Ts’ao Chih-po Mountain peaks after snow wall scroll 

Chu Teh-jun Music under trees wall scroll 

T’ang Ti Fisherman returning along hand scroll 
a frosted bay 

Kuo Pi Bamboo after snow wall scroll 

Chu Shu-ch’ung Autumn hills wall scroll 

K’o Chiu-ssu Bambooandchrysanthemumswall scroll 

Shéng Mou Autumnal boat an.ong river hand scroll 
maples 

Shéng Mou  Meditating in an autumnal wall scroll 
grove 

Ni Tsan River pavilion against hill wall scroll 
scene 

Ni Tsan Mountains viewed from a_ wall scrolh 
river bank 

Wang Méng -_ Cottage in an autumnal hill wall scroll 

Fang Ts’ung-i Sacred mountain and wall scroll 
precious woods 


anonymous Portrait of Ni Tsan hand sbroll 

anonymous Cloudy mountains in thestyle wall scroll 
of Mi Fei 

various artists A symposium hsnd scroll 

Wang Fu A gathering of men of letters wall scroll 
in a mountain pavilion 

Tai Chin Late return after a sprimg wall scroll 
excursion 

(ii Chi Water birds along autummal wall scroll 
isles 
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94/P-94 Ming Shén Chou Lofty Lu Shan wall scroll 

95/P-95 Ming Shén Chou Whipping the crutch wall scroll 

96/P-96 Ming Shén Chou An album of plants and album 
animals 

97/P-97 Ming T’ang Yin Figures in the T’ang style wall scroll 

98/P-98 Ming T’ang Yin Murmuring pines on a wall scroll 
mountain path 


99/P-99 Ming T’ang Yin Fisherman-hermits among hand scroll 
brooks and hills 
100/P-100 Ming Wén Chéng- Olid trees and the cold water wall scroll 
ming fall 
101/P-101 Ming Wéng Chéng- Spring in Chiang-nan wall scroll 
ming 
102/P-102 Ming Ch’iu Ying Conversation under wall scroll 
paulownia trees 
103/P-103 Ming Ch’iu Ying A ferry scene in autumn’ wall scroll 


104/P-104 Ming Tung Ch’i- Summer trees casting the wall scroll 
ch’ang shade 

105/P-105 Ming-Ch’ing Ch’én Hung- Sixteen episodes of the album 
shou hermitage 


106/P-106 Ming-Ch’ing Wang Shih-min Peaks and trees in mountain wall scroll 
mists 


107/P-107 Ming-Ch’ing Wang Chien Landscape after Huang wall scroll 
Kung-wang 
108/P-108 Ming-Ch’ing Wang Hui Myriads of cliffs and ravines wall scroll 
109/P-109 Ming-Ch’ing Yin Shou-p’ing Landscape wall scroll 
110/P-110 Ming-Ch’ing Yiin Shou-p’ing An collaborated album of album 
and Wang Hui flowers and landscapes 


111/P-111 Ming-Ch’ing Wu Li An album of landscapes in album 
the styles of the Sung and 
Yiian masters 


112/P-112 Ming-Ch’ing Wang Yiian-ch’i Autumn hills in the style of wall scroll 
Huang Kung-wang 


Part Il Cailigraphy 


Number Dynasty Artist Title Format 
113/W-1 T’ang Emperor Hsiian-tsung Eulogy on pied wagtails hand scroll 
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114/W-2 
115/W-3 
116/W-4 
117/W-5 


Tiand 
Sung 


Huai Su 

Su Shih 

Huang T’ing-chien 
Mi Fei 


Sung 
Sung 


118/W-6 
119/W-7 


Sung Emperor Hui-tsung 


Sung Emperor Kao-tsung 


120/W-8 
121/W-9 


Yiian Chao Méng-fu 


Ming Wén Chéng-ming 


122/W-10 Ming Tung Ch’i-ch’ang 


Part Ill Tapestry and Embroidery 


Unmber Dynasty Artist 


123/S-1 Sung (tapestry) Shen Tzé-fan 
124/S-2 Sung (tapestry) Shen Tzi-fan 
125/S-3 Sung (tapestry) anonymous 


126/S-4 Sung 
(embroidery) 


anonymous 


Part IV Bronze 


Numher Dynasty 
129/B-1 Shang 


Original Title 
Shu-fu Ting li 


128/B-2 Shang or 
Chou 
(Western) 

129/B-3 Chou 
(Western ) 

130/B-4 Chou 
(Western) 

131/B-5 Chou 
(Western) 


T’ao-t’ieh-wén 
fang-tsun 


Mao-kung ting 


San p’an 


Autobiography 

The Red Cliff (Part 1) 
The Pine Wind Tower 
Calligraphy on Ssti-chiian hand scroll 
silk 
Poem 


hand scroll 
hand scroll 
hand scroll 


hand scroll 


Imperial order -issued to hand scroll 


Yo Fei 

The Red Clif (Parts I/II) album 
The thousand-word essay 
in four styles 


Quotation from Chou 
Tun-i’s Tung-shn 


hand scroll 


wall scroll 


Title 


Peach blossomsand two birds wall scroll 


Format 


Landscape wall scroll 


Fairy hills with towers and album leaf 
pavilions 


White eagle wall scroll 


Title 
Younger Uncle Ting Hi (tripod) (food 
vessel ) 


Square tsun (jar) with #ao t’ieh moift 
(wine vessel) 


The Duke of Mao ting (tripod) (food 
vessel ) 


The Kingdom of San p’an (dish) (water 
vessel) 


Tsung-Chou chung Loyal-to-the-Chou-Empire chung (bell) 


(percussion) (musical instrument) 
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Part V Jade 


132/J-1 
133/J-2 


134/J-3 
135/J-4 


136/J-5 
137/J-6 
138/J-7 


139/J-8 
140/J-9 


Dynasty 


Han 
Han 


Sung 
Sung 


Ming 
Ch’ing 
Ch’ing 


Ch’ing 
Ch’ing 


141/J-10 Ch’ing 


Original Title 
Yii p’i-sieh 
Yii ho-yeh si 


Title 


Jade p’i-sieh (legendary animal) 

Jade lotus-leaf-shaped washer for writing 
brushes 

Pai yii chih White jade goblet 

Pai yii lung-feng si White jade dragon-and-phoenix motif 

washer for writing brushes 

Pai yii ao-yii hua- White jade sea-turtle motif flower 
ch’a receptacle 

Pai yii chiu chang White jade rock-pigeon motif staff head 
shou 

Pai yii ssti-lien 
fang-ho 


White jade four-columned square box 


Tsui yii tai-kou Green jade belt hook 
Huang yii lung- 
féng shuang-lien 
tsun 

Ch’ang-hua shih 
Chih-pi Pu 


Yellow jade dragon-and-phoenix motif 
counecting double vases 


Ch’ang-hua preacious stone The Red 
Cliff seal 


Part VI Porcelain 


Number 
141/C-1 


143/C-2 


144/C-3 


145/C-4 


146/C-5 


147/C-6 


Dynasty 
Sung 


Sung 


Sung 


Sung 
Sung 


Sung 


Yao (Kiln) 
Chiin-yao 


Original Title and title 
fén-ch’ing lien-hua-shih ta wan 
powder-blue lotus-flower-shaped large bow] 
fén-ch’ing féng-hua tsun 
powder-blue Féng-hua tsun (vase) 


Ju-yao 


fén-ch’ing chih-chui féng-hua p’ing 
powder-blue paper-pounder Féng-hua 
vase 


Ju-yao 


tien-ch’ing to-yiian sui-hsien p’én 
sky-blue oval narcissus pot 


Ju-yao 


luan-ch’ing to-yiian si 
egg-blue oval washer 


Ju-yao 


fén-ch’ing lien-hua-shih wan 
powder-blue lotus-flower-shaped bow] 


Ju-yao 
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148/C-7 Sung 


149/C-8 Sung 
150/C-9 Sung 
151/C-10 Sung 


152/C-11 Sung 


153/C-12 Sung 


(Southern) 


154/C-13 Sung 


Kaun-yao 


Kuan-yao 
Kuan-yao 
Kuan-yao 


Kuan-yao 


Chi-chou-yao 


Chiao-tan-hsia 


(Southern) Kuan-yao 


155/C-14 Sung 


Chiao-tan-hsia 


(Southern) Kuan-yao 


156/C-15 Sung 
157/C-16 Ming 
158/C-17 Ming 


159/C-18 Ming 


160/C-19 Ming 


161/C-20 Ming 


162/C-21 Ming 


Chiao-tan-hsia 
Kuuan-yao 


Hung-wu-yao 
Hung-wu-yao 


Yung-lo-yao 


Yung-lo-yao 


Yung-lo-yao 


Yung-lo yao 


fén-ch’ing san-téng fang-hu 

powder-blue three-storied quadrangular 
vase 

ch’ien-fén-ch’ing fang-hu 

light-powder-blue square incense burner 

fén-ch’ing hua-ch’a 

powder-blue flower receptacle 

fén-ch’ing pi-tung 

powder-blue brush barrel 

tien-ch’ing to-yiian sui-hsien p’én 

sky-blue oval narcissus pot 

hui-pai ying-hua tien-lu liu-yiin fang- 
hu 

ash-white pressed-design “heaven deer” 
and moving-clouds curved-square washer 

hui-ch’ing hu-lu p’ing 

ash-blue gourd-shaped vase 


fén-ch’ing yiian-si 
powder-blue round washer 


hui-ch’ing yiian-si 

ash-blue round washer 

yu-li-hung san-yu hu 

under-glaze-red Three-Friends vase 
yu-li-hung hua-hui ta-wan 
under-glaze-red flower-design large bowl 

tien-pai san-hsi pa-hu 

sweet-white handled teapot with three 
suspension-loops 

tien-pai ch’ui-kung fan-lien pa-pao 
kuei-p’an ko-wan 

sweet-white hammer-relieved Indian- 
lotus and Eight-Treasures sunflower- 
petal-shaped bowl 

tien-pai pan-t’o-t’ai ch’ui-kung shuang- 
lung kao-tsu wan 

sweeet-white semi-embryoless hammer- 
relieved double-drangons stemcup 

chi-hung ch’ui-kung shuang-lung hsi-chu 
kao-tsu wan 

sacrificial red hammer-relieved double- 
dragons-playing-the-pearl stemcup 
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163/C-22 Ming 
164/C-23 Ming 
165/C-24 Ming 
166/C-25 Ming 


167/C-26 Ming 


168/C-27 Ming 


169/C-28 Ming 


170/C-29 Ming 


171/C-30 Ming 


172/C-31 Ming 
173/C-32 Ming 
174/C-33 Ming 
175/C-34 Ming 
176/C-35 Ming 
177/C-36 Ming 
178/C-37 Ming 
179/C-38 Ming 


180/C-39 Ming 


Hsiian-teh-yao 
Hsiian-teh-yao 
Hsiian-teh-yao 
Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 


Hsiian-teh-yao 
Hsiian-teh-yao 
Hsiian-teh-yao 
Ch’eng-hua-yao 
Ch’éng-hua-yao 
Ch’éng-hua-yao 
Ch’éng-hua-yao 
Ch’éng-hua-yao 


Ch’éng-hua-yao 


pao-shih-hung seng-mao hu 

ruby-red monk’s-hat-shaped mouth pitcher 

paoshih-hung p’i-ko wan 

ruby-red expanding-mouth bowl 

pao-shih-hung pa-fang wan 

ruby-red octagonal bowl 

chi-hung shuang-lung kao-tsu wan 

sacrifical-red double-dragons stemcup 

chi-hung ch’ui-kung lien-p’an lu-hu 

sacrificial-red hammer-relieved lotus- 
petals sauce-pot 

chi-ch’ing ch’ui-kung lien-p’an lu-hu 

sky-after-rain-blue hammer-relieved 
lotus-petals saucepot 

yii-li-hung san-ko kao-tsu wan 

underglaze-red three-fruits stemcup 

ch’ing-hua ch’an-chih mou-tan mei-p’ing 

underglaze-blue interlacing-peony- 
sprays plum-blossom-vase 


ch’ing-hua jén-wu p’ien-hu 


underglaze-blue dancer-musicians flat 
flask 


ch’ing-hua fan-lien p’ien-hu 
underglaze-blue Indian-lotus flat flask 
ch’ing-hua hua-hui p’ien-hu 
underglaze-blue flowers flat flask 
ch’ing-hua hua-hui tou 
underglaze-blue flowers tou 

yu-li-hung san-yu ta-wan 
underglaze-red Three-Friends large bow] 
ch’ing-hua féng-huang wan 
underglaze-blue phoenix bowl 
ch’ing-hua hai-shou wan 
underglaze-blue sea-animals bowl 
ch’ing-hua k’uei-lung kao-tsu wan 
underglaze blue walrus-dragon stemcup 
ch’ing-hua hua-niao kao-tsu wan 
underglaze-blue flower-and-bird stemcup 
ch’ing-hua lung-wén lu-hu 
underglaze-blue dragons design saucepot 
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181/C-40 Ming 


182/C-41 Ming 
(A-B) 


183/C-42 Ch’ing 


184/C-43 Ch’ing 


185/C-44 Ch’ing 


186/C-45 Ch’ing 


187/C-46 Ch’ing 


188/C-47 Ch’ing 


189/C-48 Ch’ing 


(A-B) 


190/C-49 Ch’ing 


191/C-50 Ch'ing 
(A-B) 


192/C-51 Ch’ing 
(A-B) 


Appendixes 


Ch’éng-hua-yao 


Ch’éng-hua-yao 


K’ang-hsi-yao 


K’ang-hsi-yao 


K’ang-hsi-yao 


K’ang-hsi-yao 


K’ang-hsi-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


ch’ing-hua lii-ts’ai ch’ui-kung lung-wén 
lu-hu 

underglaze-blue and green hammer- 
relieved-dragon saucepot 


ch’ing-hua tou-ts’ai chi-pei 

underglaze-blue contrasting-colors 
chickens cups (2) 

tien-pai pan-t’o-t’ai ch’ui-kung fan-lien 
pa-pao kuei-p’an kou-wan 

sweet-white semi-embryoless hammer- 
relieved Indian-lotus Eight-Treasures 
sunflower-petal-shaped bow] 


chiao-huang lung-wén p’an 
delicate-yellow dragon-design dish 


ch’ing-hua miao-hung lung-féng kai-kuan 

underglaze-blue “red-drawing” dragon- 
and-phoenix covered-jar 

fa-lang-ts’ai kung-fén cheh-chih hua-hui 
pi-kou wan 

enamel-color white-powder flower- 
sprays expanding-mouth bowl 

fa-lang-ts’ai k’ai-kuang ssii-chi-hua wan 

enamel-color framed flowers-of-four- 
seasons bowl 

ch’ing-hua hua-kuo ta-p’ing 

underglaze-blue flower-and-fruit large 
bowl 

fa-lang-ts’ai cha-mei shih-érh-hsi wan 

enamel-color camelia-and-“wax”-prunus- 
and-twelve-magpies bowls (2) 
fa-lang-ts’ai chu-ch’iieh-t’u wan 

enamel-color bamboo-and- 
chrysanthemum bowls (2) 
fa-lang-ts’ai chae-mo mou-tan wan 
enamel-color reddish-brown-ink peony 
bowls (2) 

fa-lang-ts’ai chu-ch’iieh-t’u chiu-chung 
enamel-color bamboo-and- 
chrysanthemum winecups (2) 
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193/C-52 Ch’ing 
(A-B) 


194/C-53 Ch’ing 


195/C-54 Ch’ing 


196/C-55 Ch’ing 


197/C-56 Ch’ ing 


198/C-57 Ch’ing 


199/C-58 Ch’ing 


200/C-59 Ch’ ing 


201/C-60 Ch’ing 


202/C-61 Ch’ing 


203/C-62 Ch’ ing 


204/C-63 Ch’ing 
(A-B-C-D-E-F- 
G-H-I) 

205/C-64 Ch’ing 
(A-B-C) 

206/C-65 Ch’ing 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Yung-chéng-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung-yao 


Ch’ien-lung 
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fa-lang-ts’ai ch’ii-ku chiu-kuang 
chiu-chung 

ename!-color minas-against-the-fall- 
back-sround winecups (2) 

fa-lang-ts’ai hsi-pao-shuang-an pa-hu 

enamel-color magpies-and-quails 
handled teapot 

fa-lang-ts’ai k’ai-kuang shan-sui pa-hu 

enamel-color framed landscape handled 
teapot 

shan-yii-ch’ing shou-érh hu 

eel-blue animal-ears vase 

fang-ko-yu shou-érh tsun 

light-blue hua-hui animal-ears vase 
after Ko-yao glaze 

ch’ing-hua li-fang ta-p’ing 
underglaze-blue flowers hexagonal 
large vase 

miao-hung hua-hui pa-hu 

“red drawing” flowers handled teapot 

fa-lang-ts’ai yiieh-chi-shuang-an kao-tsu 
pei 

enamel-color roses-and-double-quails 
stemcups (2) 

fa-lang-ts’ai chii-ku mei-hua p’ing 
enamel-color quails plum-blossom-vase 
fa-lang-ts’ai t’ao-liu-chéng-chiin p’ing 
enamel-color peach-blossoms-and- 
weeping-willows-fighting-for-the- 
Spring vase 

fa-lang-ts’ai ya-ch’ien-tung 
enamel-color toothpick-cases (3) 
ko-ts’ai pan-chih 

various-colors thumb-rings (9) 


ko-ts’ai huo-lien-tai 

various-colors fire-chain-boxes 

po-li-t’ai fa-lang-ts’ai chiu-chiao-k’o-tzii 
hsiao-p’ing 

glass-embryo enamel-color mother- 
tutoring-child-in-the-autumnal-suburb 
vase 
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207/C-66 Ch’ing Ch’ien-lung po-li-t’ai fa-lang-ta’ai lu-chiang ts’ai- 
yii-t’u pi-yen-hu 
glass-embryo enamel-color fishing girl 
snuff-boxes 


Part VII Enamel 


Nomber Dynasty Original Title and Title 


208/E-1 Ch’ing/K’ang-hsi T°’ung-t’ai fa-lang wu-ts’ai shou-t’ing-shan-yo Kuan-ying 
p’ing 
Copper-embryo enamel-color Goddess-of-Love-and- 
Mercy vase of longevity 


209/E-2 Ch’ing/K’ang-hsi T°’ung-t’ai wu-ts’ai fa-lang fu-kung-hai-t’ien Kuan-yin 
p’ing 
Copper-embryo enamel-color Goddess-of-Love-and- 
Mercy vase of happiness 


210/E-3 Ch’ing/K’ang-hsi T’ung-t’ai fa-lang-ts’ai huang-ti k’ai-kuang chii-hua pa-hu 
Copper-embryo enamel-color handled teapot with 
chrysanthemums framed against yellow background 


211/E-4 Ch’ing/K’ang-hsi T’ung-t’ai fa-lang-ts’ai huang-ti ch’an-chih mou-tan 
hsiao-p’ing 
Copper-embryo enamel-color small vase with interlacing 
peony sprays against yellow back ground 


212/E-5 Chiing/Ch’ien- Ching-t’ai fa-lang-ts’ai Kuan-yin p’ing 
lung Gold-embryo enamel-color Goddess-of-Love-and-Mercy 
vase 


213/E-6 Ch’ing/Ch’ien- Ching-t’ai t’ao-ssii fa-lang k’ai-kuan 
lung Gold-embryo drained-and-soldered-wire covered pot with 
European figures framed against brocade-design 
background 


214/E-7 Chiing/Ch’ien- Ching-t’ai fa-lung-ts’ai (1) pei (2) p’an (3) hu 

(A-B-C) lung Gold-embryo enamel-color wine set of cup, saucer and 
pot with European figures framed against floral 
background 


215/E-8 Ch’ing/Ch’ien- T’ung-t’ai t’ao-ssu fa-lang (1) chiieh (2) p’an 

(A-B) lung Copper-embryo drained-and-soldered-wire enameél- 
color set of goblet and saucer with figures and 
landscapes framed against floral background 
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Part Vill Carved Lacquers 


Numher Dynasty Original Title and Title 


216/L-1 Ming/Yung-lo _—‘T’iao-ch’i mou-tan yiian-ho 
Carved-lacquer round box with peony and other 
floral design 


217/L-2 Ming/Yung-lo _—_T’iao-ch’i mou-tan hsiao-yiian-ho 
Carved-lacquer small round box with peony and other 
floral design 
218/L-3 Ming/Yung-lo Tiao-ch’i ts’ui-pa mou-tan hua-p’ing 
Carved-lacquer hammer-relieved-handled vase with 
peony design 
219/L-4 Ming/Yung-lo Tiao-ch’i chii-hua hsiao-p’an 
Carved-lacquer small plate with chrysanthemum design 
220/L-5 Ming/Hsiian-teh Tiao-ch’i p’u-t’ao t’o-yiian-p’an 
Carved-lacquer elliptical plate with grape design 
221/L-6 Ming/Hsuan-teh Tiao-ch’i hua-niao pa-pan p’an 
Carved-lacquer eight-petaled plate with flower-and- 
bird design 
222/L-7 Ming/Chia-ching Tiao-ch’i lung-feng yiian-p’an 
Carved-lacquer round plate with dragon-and-phoenix 
design 
223/L-8 Ming Tiao-ch’i ling-hua-shih p’an 
Carved-lacquer water-chestunt-shaped plate with 
cloud design 


Part IX Carved Miscellany 


Number Dynasty Artist Original Title and Title 

224/M-1 Ming Chu San-sung Chu-tiao shih-nii pi-t’ung 
Carved-bamboo writing-brush holder with design 
of a young girl 

225/M-2 Ming anonymous Chu-tiao t’ung-yin-shu-wu pi-t’ung 
Carved-bamboo writing-brush holder with design 
of a young girl studying in the paulownia shade 

226/M-3 Ming anonymous Chu-tiao ho-yeh sui-ch’eng 
Carved-bamboo lotus-flower-and-leaf-shaped 
studio-water-container 
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227/M-4 Ming anonymous 


228/M-5 Ming Yu T’ung 


229/M-6 Ch’ing Wu Tzii-fan 


230/M-7 Ch’ing anonymous 


231/M-8 Ch’ing anonymous 


Appendixes 


Huang-yang-mu-tiao mei-hua wén-tzii pi-ko 
Carved-boxwood armrest with design of plum- 
blossoms and poems 

Si-chiieh ch’a-pai 

Carved-rhinocerous-horn cup with design of 
Chang Ch’ien (Han great explorer) floating 
in a boat 

Chu-tiao mu-ma-t’u pi-t’ung 

Carved-bamboo writing-brush holder with design 
of horse shepherding 

Huang-yang-mu san-yu pi-t’ung 

Carved-boxwood writing-brush holder with design 
of the motif of the “Three Friends” motif — 
Hsiang-ya-tiao pa-hsien-kuo-hai-t’u pi-ko 

Carved-ivory armrest with design of the picture 
of the Eight Immortals crossing the sea 





() 


Catalogue of the Special Exhibition 
of National Art Treasures in Commemoration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding of the 

Republic of China 


Compiied by Joint Administration of the 


National Paiace and National Central Museums 


Calligraphy 


Num- Dynasty 


ber 
l 


Tsin (265- 


419 A.D.) 


Tsin (265- 
419 A.D.) 


Tsin (265- 
419 A.D.) 


Tsin (265- 
419 A.D.) 


Tsin (265- 
419 A.D.) 


Northern 


Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 


Northern 


Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 


Northern 


Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 


Artist 


Wang Hsi-chih 
(321-379 A.D.) 


Wang Hsi-chih 


Wang Hsi-chih 


Wang Hsi-chih 


Wang Hsi-chih 


Ts’ai Hsiang 
(1012-1067 
A.D.) 


Su Shih 
(1036-1101 
A.D.) 
Huang T’ing- 
chien (1045- 
1105 A.D.) 


Title Format 


K’uai-hsei-shih-ch’in- Album 
tieh (A personal let- 

ter ) 

Ch’i-yueh-tieh and Handscroll 
Tu-hsia tieh (Two 

letters) 

P’ing-an-tieh, He-ju Handscroll 
tieh and Fung-chiu 

vieh (Three letters) 
Yuang-huan-t’ieh (A Handscroll 
personal letter) 


Ta-tao-vieh (A per- Handscroll 
sonal letter) 


A letter to a friend Album 
asking for a special 

kind of writing paper 

made for Ch’en-Hsin- 

T’ang 

A Poem written after Album 


Collection 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 


the rhyme used by (Two leaves) Palace 


Monk Pien-ts’ai 


A letter to a young Album 
friend named ching- 
tao 
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(2) 


Northern 
Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 

Southern 
Sung (1127- 
1279 A.D.) 

Yuan (1260- 
1368 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Painting 


Num- Dynasty 


ber 
17 


18 


19 


Tang (618- 
906 A.D.) 


Five Dynas- 
ties (907- 
960 A.D.) 

Five Dynias- 
ties (907- 
960 A.D.) 


Mi Fei 
(1051-1107 
A.D.) 


Wu Chi A poem of twenty Wallscroll 
(13th century) eight characters 

(Ch’i chuie) 

A poem of twenty Wallscroll 
eight characters com- 

posed by a poet of 

the T’ang Dynasty 

(Ch’i chuei) 

An essay on Self-re- Wallscroll 
liant 


A letter to a friend Album 
named Ching-wen 


Chang Yi 
(1277-1348 
A.D.) 


Shen Tu 
(1357-1434 
A.D.) 

Shen Ts’an 
(14th-15th 
century ) 
Wen Chéng- 
ming (1470- 
1559 A.D.) 
Wang Shou-jen Poem with five cha- 
(1472-1528 
A.D.) 


A poem Wallscroll 


A descriptive essay on Wallscroll 
Drinking-Elder’s Pa- 
vilion 
Wallscroll 
racters in each sen- 
tence in traditional 
form 


Tung Chi-ch’ang A descriptive essay on Wallscroll 


(1555-1636 
A.D.) 


a white feather-fan 


Artist Title Format 

Li Ssu-hsiin Sailing Boats and a Wallscroll 
(651-716 A.D.) Riverside Mansion 

Kuan Tung An Autumnal Hill 
(Tenth cen- 

tury) 

Chii Jan (Tenth With a Crane and a Wallscroll 
century ) Musical Instrument 


Wallscroll 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Collection 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

Nationa! 
Palace 
Museum 
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Northern 
Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 

Northern 
Sang (960- 
1127 A.D.) 

Northern 
Sung (960- 
1127 A.D.) 


Fan K’uan 
(Tenth cen- 
tury 


Snow-covered Land- Wallscroll 


scape 


Hsii Tao-ning Heavy Snow on the Wallscroll 
(llth century) Mountains 


Li Kung-lin 
(llth to 12th 
century ) 


“The Beautiful Handscroll 
Ladies” (Based on a Handscroll 
poem by Tu Fu of 
the T’ang Dynasty) 

A Village Doctor at Wallscroll 
Work 


Southern Li T’ang 
Sung (1127- (1049-1130 
1279 A.D.) A.D.) 
Southern Chiang Shen 
Sung (1127- (12th century) 
1279 A.D.) 
Southern 
Sung (1127- 
1279 A.D.) 
Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


A Thousand Miles of Handscroll 
Rivers and Moun- 

tains 

Ch’ien Hsuan Wood Peonies 
(1239-1301 

A.D.) 


Anonymous 


Handscroll 


Pines, Rocks and Wallscroll 


Waterfall 


Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


Anonymous Telling the Emperor’s Wallscroll 
Concubine where to 
sit 

Tze-Kung visiting 
Yuan Hsian at his 
Humble Hut 


Bamboo and Rock 


Yuan (1260- Chao Méng-fu 

1368 A.D.) (1254-1322 
A.D.) 

Yuan (1260- Kuan Tao-sheng 

1368 A.D.) (1262-1319 
A.D.) (Lady 
painter) 

Yuan (1260- Li Yung-chin 

1368 A.D.) (14th century) 


Handscroll 


Wallscroll 


The Han Palace Wallscroll 


Yuan (1260- Huang Kung- 
1368 A.D.) wang (1269- 
1354 A.D.) 
Yuan (1260- Wu Chén 
1368 A.D.) (1280-1354 
A.D.) 


Heavenly Lake ad- Wallscroll 
mist Rocky Moun- 

tains 

Two Cypress Trees Wallscroll 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 








Yuan (1260- 
1368 A.D.) 


Yuan (1260- 
1368 A.D.) 


Yuan (1260- 
1368 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ni Tsan 
(1301-1374 
A.D.) 
Wang Méng 
(1308-1385 
A.D.) 
Wang Mien 
(1335-1407 
A.D.) 


Wallscroll 


Mountain Hermitage Wallscroll 


Plum Blossoms in 


Early Spring 


Emperor Hsuan Apes at Play 


Tsung (1399- 


1435 A.D.) 


Tai Chin (15th A Boat 


century) 


Shen Chou 
(1427-1509 
A.D.) 

Wen Chéng- 
ming (1470- 
1559 A.D.) 

T’ang Yin 
(1470-1523 
A.D.) 


Ch’ou Ying 


(15th to 16th 


century) 
Ch’ou Ying 


Bound in a Storm 


Sitting up at Night 


Crossing a Bridge 
over the Brook 


Landscape in Late 


Spring 


Summer under Ba- 


nana Trees 


The Han Palace at Handscroll 


the Dawn 
Spring 


Hsii Wei (1521- Pomegranate 
1593 A.D.) 


in 


the 


Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Homeward Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Wallscroll 


Ting Yun-p’eng A White Horse loaded Wallscroll 


(16th to 
century ) 


Tung Ch’i- 


ch’ang (1555- 


1636 A.D.) 


17th with Sutras 


Studio in an Autum- 


nal Grove 
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Wallscroll 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 
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Ming (1368- 
1644 A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
AD.) 


Ts’ui Tse-chung Washing Elecococa in Wallscroll 
(17th century) a Cloudy Forest 


Wang Shih-min Landscape in the style Wallscroll 
of Huang Kung- 

wang 

Autumnal Hill in the Wallscroll 
style of Wang Méng 


(1592-1680 
A.D.) 

Wang Chien 
(1598-1677 
A.D.) 

Wang Hui 
(1632-1720 
A.D.) 

Wu Li (1632- 
1718 A.D.) 


Autumnal Forest Wallscroll 


Plum-Blossom-Villa Wallscroll 


The Five Elements of Wallscroll 
Purity 


Yun Shou-p’ing 
(1633-1690 
A.D.) 

Yun Shou-p’ing Wallscroll 


Flowers 


Wang Yuan-ch’i Autumn in Hua-shan Wallscroll 
(1642-1715 
A.D.) 

Wang Yuan-ch’i Distant Mountains in Wallscroll 


Mist 


Huang Ting 
(18 century) 


Bridge over a Brook Wallscroll 
under the Shade of 

Forest 

A Waterfall in Lu- Wallscroll 
shan 


Kao Ch’i-p’ei 
(1672-1734 
A.D.) 

Chen Shu 
(Lady painter 
of) the 18th 
century 

Lang She-ning 
(1688-1766 
A.D.) 
(Giuseppe 
Gastiglione) 


Goddess of Mercy on Wallscroll 
the Sea 


Eight Horses Wallscroll 


Natioanl 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 

National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 
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(3) 


ber 
59 


(4) 


Num- Dynasty 


ber 


69 Sung (960- 


Portraits of Emperors and Empresses 


Dynasty Titie 


Format 
Liang 
(502-556 
A.D.) 
T’ang 
(618-906 
A.D.) 
Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


539 A.D.) of the Ling Dynasty 


627-649 A.D.) of the T’ang Dynasty 


Emperor T’ai Tsu (Chao K’uang-yin, Album 
reign: 960-975 A.D.) of the Sung Dy- 

nasty 

Sung (960- Emperor Chéng Tsung of the Sung Dy- Album 
1279 A.D.) nasty (Reign: 998-1022 A.D.) 


Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


Empress of Hsuan Tsu, 
Chéng Tsung 


Empress of Album 


Sung (960- 


1279 A.D.) 1085 A.D.) 


Yuan (1260- Emperor T’ai Tsu (Genghis Khan, reign: Album 


1368 A.D.) 1206-1227 A.D.) of the Yuan Dynasty 
Yuan (1260- Emperor Shih Tsu (Kublai Khan, reign: Album 
1368 A.D.) 1216-1294 A.D.) of the Yuan Dynasty 


Ming (1368- Emperor T’ai Tsu (Chu Yuan-chang, Album 
1644 A.D.) reign: 1368-1398 A.D.) of the Ming 
Dynasty. 
Ming (1368- Empress Ma of T’ai Tsu (Chu Yuan- Album 
1644 A.D.) chang) 


Siik Tapestry and Embroidery 


Artist Title Format 


Embroidery 


1279 A.D.) and Bird 
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Emperor Wu Ti (Hsiao Yen, reign: 502- Wallscroll 


Emperor T’ai Tsung (Li Shih-min, reign: Wallscroll 


Plum Blossom, Bamboo Wallscroll 


Collection 


National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 

National 
Central 
Museum 


Empress of Shen Tsung (reign: 1068- Wallscroll National 


Central 
Museum 
National 
Central 
Museum 
National 
Central 
Museum 
National 
Central 
Museum 
National 
Central 
Museum 


Collection 


National 
Palace 
Museum 
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Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


Tapestry 
(K’o-ssu) 


Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


Tapestry 


Sung (960- 
1279 A.D.) 


Tapestry 


Ming (1368- Tapestry Flowers 


1644 A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912) 


Tapestry 


vest 


Peaches, 
Longivity. 


Phoenixes 


Autumnal Hills (Work Wallscroll 
of Sheng Tze-fan) 


painting of Ts’ui Po 


Garnering and Win- Wallscroll 
nowing of the Har- 


Wallscroll National 
Palace 
Museum 


symbol of 


Wallscroll National 
Palace 
Museum 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Wallscroll National 
Palace 


Museuny 


after the 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


(5) Rare Editions and Hand-Copied Books (Oniy one volume of each 


item is shown in the Exhibition) 
Num- Author 
ber 


(A) SUNG & YUAN EDITIONS 


75 Liu Yu-hsi of Liu Pin-Ke Chi (Com- 
the T’ang plete Works of Liu Yu- 
Dynasty hsi, 10 vols.) 


Title 


76 Hsii Chin of Hsuan-Ho Fung Shih 
the Sung Kao-Li Tu Ching Cil- 
Dynasty lustrated Mémoire of 

the Mission to Korea, 


10 vols.) 


77 Anonymous Ta Yuan Sheng Kuo 
Ch’ao_ Tien Djang 
(Complete Records of 
the Administrative Sys- 
tems, Regulations and 
Customs of the Great 


Yuan Dynasty, 60 vols.) 
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Collection 


Printed in the Eighth National 
year of Shao-hsing Central 
(1138 A.D.) Museum 


Printed in the Third year National 
of Ch’ien-tao (1167A.D.) Palace 


(Blocks engraved in Muesum 
Kiang-yin, by the order 

of the nephew of the 

author) 


Printed in the Second National 
year of Chih-chih (1322 Palace 
A.D.) (Blocks engraved Museum 
by Chien-yang Book 

Store) 
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Liu Ying of Sse Shu Chi Yih Ching Printed in the First year National 
the Yuan Yao (The Essence of of Chih-shun (1330 Palace 
Dynasty the Commentaries on A.D.) in the Chiang-nan Museum 

the Four Books, 36 Province 
vols) 


(B) IMPERIAL COURT EDITIONS ANC HAND-COPIED BOOKS 
OF THE MING DYNASTY 


By the Im- Yung-Lo Ching Shu Chi Hand-copied on red-lined National 
perial order Cheng (A Collection page, done at the Court Palace 
of the Em- of the illustrated ca- of Yung-Lo (Reign: Museum 
peror Ch’eng talogues with annota- 1403-1424 A.D.) 

Tsu tions on the music in- 
strument Ching, the 
Lute, 20 vols.) 


Wu Ching of Chen-Kuan Chéng Yao Printed at the Court of National 
the T’ang (The Important Poli- Ming in the First year of , Palace 
Dynasty, tical Events and A- Cheng-hua (1465 A.D.) Museum 
Notes and chievements during the 
commentaries Regin of Emperor T’ai 
edited and Tsung, 627-649 A.D. 
augmented 10 vols.) 
by Ko Cheh 
of the Yuan 
Dynasty 


(C) COURT EDITIONS & HAND-COPIED WORKS DONE AT THE 
IMPERIAL COURT OF THE CH’ING DYNASTY 


81 Compiled by: P’ai-Wen-Chai Shu Hua Printed at the Court of National 
Sung Yueh- P’u (An Anthology of Ch’ing im the Forty- Palace 
pan, Wang’ the Works on Calligra- seventh year of K’ang- Museum 
Yuan-ch’i and phy and Painting,com- hsi (1708 A.D.) 
others under piled at the Royal 
the Imperial Studio P’ai-wen, 100 
order vols. ) 


82 Compiled by: Ku Chin Tu Shu Chi Printed at the Court of National 
Chiang T’ing- Cheng (An anthology Ch’ingin the Fourth year Palace 
hsi and others of the Great Works of of Yung-cheng (1726 Museum 
under the Im- the Past and Modern A.D.) with movable cop- 
perial order Times, 100000 vols., per types 

Catalogue in 40 vols.) 
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83 Compiled by: Hsi-Ch’ing Ku Chien 
Liang Shih- (An annotated Cata- 
cheng, Chiang logue of Bronze and 
P’u and others Curios with  illustra- 
under the Im- tions, 40 vols.) 

perial order 
Compiled by: Hsi-Ch’ing Yien P’u 
Yu Ming- (An annotated Cata- 
chung, Liang logue of Ink-stones 
Kuo-chih & with illustrations in one 
other under volume) 

the Imperial 

order 

Compiled by: Pi Tien Chu Lin, Shih- 
Wang Chieh, Ch’u Pao Hsie Shu 
Ruan Yuan & Pien (Collected works 
others under on Taoism and Bud- 
the Imperial dhism in 8 vols., Ca- 
talogue of the Royal 
Collections of Calligra- 
phy and Painting, 
Second compilation in 
one volume) 


84 


- 


85 


order 


—_—— <a 


Printed at the Court of National 
Ch’ing in the Fourteenth Palace 
year of Ch’ien-lung(1749 Museum 
A.D.) 


Hand-copied at the Court National 
of Ch’ing in the Forty- Palace 
third year of Ch’ien-lung Museum 
(1778 A.D.) 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Hand written at the Court 

of Ch’ing in the Fifty- 
eighth year of Ch’ien- 
lung (1793 A.D.) 


(D) SEE K’U CHUAN SHU (Great Works in Classics, History, 
Philosophy and Literature) 


Yang Yu-t’ing Ch’un-Ch’iu Chin Yi 
of the Ming (Discussions on _ the 
Dynasty doubtable points of the 

Sprig and Autumn 
Annals, 12 vols.) 

Ku Yen-wu_ Li Tai Ti Wang Tse 
oftheCh’ing Ching Ki (On the 
Dynasty Capitals and Royal 

Residences of the Kings 
and Emperor of various 
dynasties, 20 vols.) 

Pao Shan of Yeh Ts’ai Po Lu 
the Ming (Illustrated catalogue 
Dynasty of Wild vegetables, Bo- 

tany, 4 vols.) 
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Hand-copied at Wen National 
Yuan Pavilion during Palace 
the reign of Ch’ien-lung Museum 
(1736-1796 A.D.) 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Hand-copied at Wen 
Yuan Pavilion during 
reign of Ch’ien-lung 
(1736-1796 A.D.) 


Hand-cepied at Wen National 
Yuan Pavilion during Palace 
the reign of Ch’ien-lung Museum 
(1736-1796 A.D.) 
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89 Chéng Fang- Ch’iian Ming Shih Hu2 Hand-copied at Wen 
kén of the (Stories and Comments Yuan Pavilion during 
Ch’ing on the Poetic works of the reign of Ch’ien-lung 


the authors of Fuk’ien (circa 1771-1781 A.D.) 
Province, 12 vols.) 


(6) Historical Documents 


Num- Dynasty Author Title Collection 
ber 


90 Ming Emperor T’ai Tsu Two imperial orders 
91 (Reigned 1368-1398 
A.D.) 


National 
Palace 
Museum 
92 Ch’ing Emperor K’ang-hsi Commentaries and instruc- National 
(Reigned 1662-1722 tions (in red ink) made on Palace 
A.D.) official reports: a) Dated Museum 
1718 b) Dated 1713 


Emperor Yung-cheng Commentaries and _instruc- National 
(Reigned 1723-1735 tions (in red ink) made on . Palace 


A.D.) official reports: a) Dated Museum 
Dated 1727 b) Dated 1729 


Emperor Ch’ien-lung Commentaries and instruc- National 

(Reigned 1736-1796 tions (in red ink) made on Palace 

A.D.) official reports: a) Dated Museum 
1774 b) Dated 1764 


(7) Bronze 


Number Dynasty Title Collection 


98 Shang-Yin (1523- 4><Yen (Double-boiler, cooking utensil § National 
1028 B.C.) with inscriptions) Palace 
Museum 
Shang-Yin or Ja-ting Lei (Wine container with raised National 
Early Chou (c knots design) Palace 
11th century 
B.C.) 


Western Chou Sung Hu (Covered Wine Vase with in- National 
(1028-722 B.C.) scriptions recording the works of Sung Palace 
as praised by the King at an audience) Museum 


Museum 


14] 
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101 Warring-States | Tseng-Chi-Wu-Hsu-Hu (Covered Wine National 
(481-221 B.C.) Vase with inscriptions recording the Palace 
works of Tseng-Chi-Wu-Hsu as cited by Museum 
the King at the audience) 
102 Warring-States Sse Shou-Wen Hu: (Covered Wine Vase National 
(481-221 B.C.) with handles decorated with four fabu- Central 
lous animals) Museum 
103. Warring-States Fong-Shou Ho (Pouring Vase with legs, National 
(481-221 B.C.) _ the outlet being shaped in the form of Central 
the head of a phoenix) Museum 
(8) Jade 
Number Dynasty Title Collection 
104 Chou Dynasty Kuei of old jade (ceremonial jade) National 
(1028-249 B.C.) Palace 
Museum 
105 Chou Dynasty An octagonal-shaped piece of old jade with National 


106 


107 


108 


109 


110 


111 





(1028-249 B.C.) a ring hole in its center (ceremonial jade) Palace 


Museum 

Chou Dynasty Huang of old jade (ceremonial jade) National 
(1028-249 B.C.) Palace 

Museum 

Han Dynasty A plain round piece of old jade National 
(206 B.C.-220 (ceremonial jade) Palace 

A.D.) Museum 
Ming Dynasty Writing-brush Holder of White jade with National 
(1368-1644 A.D.) engraved vegetable and insects Palace 

Museum 


Ch’ing Dynasty Yellow jade seal with a boss (knot) of National 
(1644-1912 A.D.) connecting links Central 
Museum 


Ch’ing Dynasty Yellow jade oval-shaped washer with four National 


(1644-1912 A.D.) engraved hornless dragons Palace 
Museum 
Ch’ing Dynasty Green jade cabbage with white stem National 
(1644-1912 A.D.) Palace 
Museum 
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112 -Ch’ing Dynasty Bluish jade Incense Holder with engraved National 


> 2s" (1644-1912 A.D.) dragon Central 
A eas! - Museum 
113 Ch’ing Dynasty An agate Millstone National 
(1644-1912 A.D.) Palace 
Museum 
114 Ch’ing Dynasty A crystal figure of Canopus National 
(1644-1912 A.D.) Palace 
Museum 
(9) Porcelain 
Number Dynasty Yao Title Collection 
Kiln, from 
which it was 
produced) 
115 Northern Sung Ting Yu-lou p’ing National 
(960-1127 Vase shaped like a plaited willow Palace 
A.D.) fishbasket, pure white with Museum 


design incised in the paste 
with copper rim. 


116 Northern Sung Chiin Cha-tou. Receptacle for discarded National 
(960-1127 food of Sky blue, with furnace Palace 
A.D.) transmutation of Lilac purple Museum 

117 Northern Sung Ji Tsun Vase of Sky blue with furnace National 
(960-1127 transmutation of Rice color and _ Palace 
A.D.) fashioned in the shape of three Museum 

sacrificial bulls on the sides 

118 Northern Sung Kuan Lu. Incense burner of Moon-white, National 
(960-1127 with two Museum handles and Palace 
A.D.) three feet Museum 

119 Southern Sung Ko Yu-erh Lu. Incense burner of National 
(1127-1279 light greenish grey in the form Palace 
A.D.) of an “Yi” (sacrificial vessel) Museum 


with fish-shaped handles 
120 Southern Sung Lung-ch’ian Fung-erh P’ing. Vase of light National 


(1127-1279 greenish-blue, with dish-shaped. Palace 
A.D.) mouth and phoenixshaped Museum 
handles 
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Southern Sung Hsiu-lei-sse Kuan-erh Hu. Vase of light 


(1127-1279 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 

Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 
Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 

Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 
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National 
greenish-grey with bowstring Palace 
“fillets” and two piercing handles Museum 
on sides 


Kuan ware 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Hung-wu P’an. Large dish in under-glaze 
(1368-1398) blue in the shape of lotus 


flower 


Yung-lo Mei-p’ing. Narrow-necked vase for National 
(1403-1424) plum blossom of Beautiful- Palace 
white, with the incised design of Museum 
twining sprays of lotus flowers 
(T’ien-Pai, also called “Sweet- 
white”) 


Wan. Bowl of Ruby-red National 
Palace 
Museum 
National 
Palace 


Museum 


Hsiian-teh 
(1426-1435) 


T’ien-ch’iu Ping. Bottle in the 
form of a pear in underglaze 
blue, with dragon design as 
decoration 


Hsiian-teh Kai-wan. Covered bowl decorated National 


(1426-1435) with pearl-chasing dragons Palace 
in under-glaze blue and fresh red Museum 


Hsiian-teh 


Ch’eng-hua Wan. Bowl with decoration in National 
(1465-1487) under-glaze blue and enamels of Palace 
contrasting colors of Mandarin Museum 
ducks resting amidst lotus flowers 
(Yuan-yang wo-lien) 

Kai-ktian. Urn with cover, with National 
decoration in underglaze blue Palace 
and enamels of contrasting colors Mnseum 
of flowers and butterfly 


Hung-chih Kao-tsu-wan. High-footed bowl National 
(1488-1505) with decoration of pearl-chasing Palace 
dragons in green enamel overa Museum 
lemon ground 
Chén-teh Cha-tou. Receptacle in under- _ National 
(1506-1521) glaze blue with design of dragon Palace 
, Museum 


Ch’eng-hua 
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Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 

Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 


Ming 
(1368-1644 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Chia-ch’ing Ku. Vase in Peacock-green, 
(1522-1566) decorated with banana leaves, 
square dragons and thunder 
scrolls carved in relief (chui-kung) 


National 
Palace 
Museum 


Lung-ch’ing T’ih-liang Hu. Pot with over-top National 
(1567-1572) handle, decorated with clouds Palace 
and dragons in under-glaze blue Museum 


Wan-lih Fan Lu. Square incense burner in National 

(1573-1620) under-glaze blue, with design of Palace 
clouds, dragons and eight 
trigrams (Pa-Kuan) 


Museum 


Wan-lih Wan. Bowl in contrasting colors 


with the fairy figures 


National 
Palace 
Museum 

K’ang-hsi Kuan-ying P’ing. Bottle made in National 
(1662-1722) the shape of the water bottle Central 

used by Avalokitesvala in Ruby- Museum 
red ,with the rim bound with a 

copper band (production of 

Lang Yao) 


K’ang-hsi Hsi. Large round washer decorated National 
with “Fish transformed into Central 


Dragon” design in underglaze § Museum 

blue 
Ta P’an. Large basin decorated National 
with dragon in three colors Central 
over a yellow ground Museum 
Yung-chéng Pien Hu. Pilgrim bottle in Lung- National 
(1723-1735) ch’iian glaze with carved Central 
design in relief Museum 


K’ang-hsi 


Yung-chéng Tan P’ing. Large vase in Lung- National 
ch’iian glaze with carved design Central 
in relief 


Museum 
Yung-chéng Pien Hu. Pilgrim bottle in Ko 
glaze with hornless dragon Central 
handles Museum 
Yung-chéng Ch’a Hu. Tea pot with the Blue National 
of the “Sky after rain” glaze Central 
Museum 


National 
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Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 

Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D") 


Clv ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Ch’ing 
(1644-1912 
A.D.) 


Yung-chéng Hu. Bottle in Chiin-red glaze National 
‘with bow string “fillets” aroud Central 
the shoulder Museum 


Yung-chéng Wan (in pair). Pair of small National 
bowls decorated in cloisonné Central 
enamel colors with spring Museum 
swallows in apricot blossoms and 
willow branches 


Ch’ien-lung Kuei. Receptacle shaped after the National 
(1736-1796) the old bronze vessel in Moon- — Central 
white (very light bluish white) Museum 

glaze with carved design in relief 


Ch’ien-lung Tsun. Vase shaped after the old - National 
bronze vessel in Ju Ware glaze Central 
with animal form. handles Museum 
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A Bibliography of the History of Kuomintang 
Compiled by Soo Teh-yung (#§(# i) 
|. The History of Kuomintang 
1. History of the Founding of the Republic of China 


SRA = TCA = RC ee 


ik (MBA) 


HERE Aaah BR Re CEC a (Mess 


i) 
ae RPA =| HE) Re 
PER? MSE Lh = RSF hoe 
HERB AR | |B RS rg 
HERES SRA SRR RVR 
Bee eee 6 Ge RE (FT Babel HB Hk) 
ieee 60 OBR LRH 
Rie =A TL LS 
eee 8 P| RE 6 E 
HERR Reet Ree “REAR Rows (Bc 7M iH Bek) 
Hee? Re tHe REF hee 
Het et ie REE RF HERR 
Beet Mee Riles C4275 aE BBR) 


2. General History of Kuomintang 


Sy is ta A nS.) Mn ekee CES 7 | 
BRR Rie «86CTG Ca CORE UE 
BAe eet MS | A ed 
RRR He IU Ri 


3, Manuscript of the History of Kuomintang 


HRP RRRAGEO  iPRARREREA Se HRS 

HRA RRRAGRA  hbRRRRAREA Re 8a 
PRR 8D |= nA 

PRM RAR Oh RBA RSF Hew 

HRM RRee CE LHRH ROVE Re 
HERRRARRES Ch MHS RAN HAR 
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Kuomintang and the Future of the Chinese Revolution Woo,T.C. London, Allev 
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t. Special Features in the History of Kuomintang’s Revolutionary Campaigns 
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5. Historical Data of Kuomintang 
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6. Year Books, Chronicles and Memoirs 
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7. History of the KMT Revolution Joined by Overseas Chinese 
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ll. Biography of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
1. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Words, Deeds, Anecdotes and Chronicles 
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Sun Yat-Sen Hefahrat, .Hambarg, Doi-Turme-verlag —2 heww 


Sun Yat-Sen Der Vator Dea Nenen China Herofohardt, H. Heaw 


Sun Yat-Sen: His Life and Its Meaning Sharman, Lyon —7A= oN] 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen: His Life and Achievements, Shanghai, the Pub. Dept. of the 


Cenntral Executive Committee 
Sun Yat-Sen: Liberator of China Restarick, H.B. —Ju==. bof 
HZeSS = RB 
SRA WUSEEEHR = FRE (=RE ROT A) 

POSE i te fa FRR Ro—Ap 
METER MAD Sika (Ut) FRR a 
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2. Historical Data of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Revolutionary Deeds 
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3. Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Calligraphy, Funeral Rites, and Memorials 
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4. Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Chinese Republic and the World 
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Memoirs of A Chinese Revolutionary Sun Yan-Sen London, Hutehiaon 
—hA-K = hE 

30 Jahre Chinesische Revolution, Sun Yat-Sen, Beriln, Schlieffer —A-tsF 
KR 

Sun Yat-Sen and the Chinese Republic Linebarger, P. New York, Century 
—LF 8 pew 

Legacy of Sun Yat-Sun Amann, G. New York Louis Carrier —h-th 
Fat 
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Maurice William and Sun Yat-Sen Zolotow, M. London, Robert Hale 
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Ill. Biography of President Chiang Kai-shek 
}, President Chiang Kai-shek’s Words, Deeds and Chronicles 
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2. President Chiang Kai-shek’s Merits and Achievements 
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3. President Chiang Kai-shek, Republic of China and the World 
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Chiang Kai-shek und die Regierung der Kuomintang in China 
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IV. Biography of Martyrs and Veterans of Kuomintang 


1. General Biography 
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1. Serles (in Chinese) 


1. 


China Study Series (t{\(3Ei), international edition, published by 
this Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First 
series containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese 
Culture, 2) Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
President Chiang Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary 
China, 6) Chinese Geography, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinese 
Art, and 9) Bibliography, in addition to books published in English. 
Price for per set of 300 volumes: NT$6,400.00 


US$160.00 
World Siudy Series (}t¥#-W#), published by this Institute in coopera- 
tion with China Translation Society. First series contains 200 
volumes of foreign great works, edited under nine headings: re- 
ligion, philosophy, literature, history, geography, social sciences, 
applied sciences, and books about world affairs in general. 
Price for per set of 200 volumes: NT$4,500.00 

US$110.00 


il. Periodicals Cin English) 


1. 


Chinese Culture, a quarterly review published in English. Though 
articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, inter- 
cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese Scholars to effect contact and ex- 
change of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the 
world. 
Subscription rates: NT$50.00 per copy, 170.00 per year; HK$12.00 
per copy, 42.00 per year; US$2.00 per copy, 
7.00 per year. Postage free to any address. 


China Today, a monthly published in English. Popular, enlighten- 
ing, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a glimpse 
of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of things 
Chinese. 


Subscription rates: Single copy, NT$12.00 in Taiwan. 
One year, NT$120.00 in Taiwan, HK$30.00 
in Hongkong, US$4.00 in U.SA. and Canada, 




















lil. Books (both in Chinese and English) 
l. 


Chinese Art Treasures (2 }yph##2), containing 2,000 plates of Chinese 
art works, carefully selected by this Institute for publication in 
four series. All the plates are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning from ancient times down to the Ch’ing Dynasty. Series 
I consists of ten volumes, containing 50 plates each. Volumes of 
this Series are successively coming off the press, and scheduled to 
be published in full in October 1961. 

Price for per volume: NT$80.00; US$2.00 

per series of ten volumes: NT$800.00; US$20.00 


. Chinese History of Fifty Centuries (th##iit4e#), by Dr. Chang 


Chi-yun, Director of this Institute, who begins writing this book 
in January 1961, in celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of China this year. It is the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative historical work ever written in China. 
The whole work, totalling 500 chapters to be issued in 32 volumes, 
is expected to be completed in ten years. The first and second 
volumes of the book have been published in May and October 1961 
respectively. 

Price for volume one: NT$18.00, US$0.60; for volume two: NT$23.00, 
US$0.80. 


The History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (fs), edited by this Institute 
in cooperation with National War College. The work is based on 
the blueprint of the Draft History of the Ch’ing Dynasty (if 3h 7A), 
with due rectification made of its errors and shortcomings, in ac- 
cordance with the style of history-writing of the official histories 
of China’s past dynasties. The whole work, comprising a total of 
550 volumes, has been published in eight big volumes, with de 
luxe covers. Price for per volume: NT$150.00; US$5.00; per set of 
eight volumes: NT$1,200.00; US$40.00. 


1V. Miscellaneous works in English 


1. 


The Essence of Chinese Culture, by Dr. Chang Chi-yun. 1957. 
Price: NT$120.00; US$4.00 

A Life of Confucius, by Dr. Chang Chi-yun. 1954. 

Price: NT$30.00; US$1°20 


. Chinese Culture As A Bulwark Against Communism, by Dr. Chang Chi- 


yun. 1959. Price: NT$20.00; US$0.80 

Chinese Culture and Christianity, by Dr. Paul K.T. Sih. 1957. 
Price: NT$20.00; US$1.00 

Democracy in East Asia, by Dr. Paul K.T. Sih. 1958. 

Price: NT$7.50;, US$0.50 
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SY OR Tre 


] 
THE COMPLETE WORKS | 
| OF DR. SUN YAT-SEN | 


Published by \ 


The Nationat War College t 
Republic of China 5 


Editor-in-Chie7 
Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


brcahe fa 

It is the most complete, best standardized edition of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s works 
ever published. During compilatioa of this great masterpiece, various editions of Dr. 
Sun’s works have been consulted and cross-examined to produce such a genuinely 
latest edition. And, moreover, 110 pieces of Dr. Sun’s original articles never appeared 
in other collections before are included in this volume, with a text of over two § 
million words. 

This book bound in one volume de Juxe is divided into two parts. Part I in- § 
cludes the ‘‘Outline for National Reconstruction,’ ‘‘Fundamentals of National Re- 
construction,”’ ‘Three People’s Principles,” the ‘Manifesto of the First National § 
Convention,’”’ and related documents. Part II is sub-divided into manifestoes, letters, 
messages, speeches, talks, special articles and miscellaneous writings, under five groups 
according to the five stages of the Nationalist Revolutionary Party, the Kuomintang, 
@ all arranged chronologically. 4 

This book has a frontispiece of the photo of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and a map of the 

9 network of railways according to the ‘International Development of China,’’ both in 4 








{ color, and a section of indexes for easy reference. ‘ 
1,200 pages 7x10'/, inches 2 illus. Paper binding NT$180.00, US$5.00 
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1 United Publishing Center (5862 as da ARE Hs) 
176, Sect. II, Chung Shan N. Road, Taipei. Tel. 48455 } 
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Works of President Chiang Kai-shek 


Published by 
The National War College 
Republic of China 


This publication is the most comprehensive 
and an most-up-date edition of President Chiang’s 
works ever published. It covers a wide range 
of contents including his speeches, messages and 
important writings from 1912 up to June, 1960 
and printed on excellent paper with a text of 
over five million words. It is bound into two 
volumes de Iuxe, all together of some 2,700 
pages and divided into six main categories with 
three appendices. 


The contents of this work are briefly stated 
as follows: 1. Special Writings Including Com- 
mentary on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Bequeathed Teach- 
ings; Chapters on National Fecundity, Social 
Welfare, Education and Health and Happiness; 
A Scientific Study of the Great Learning & Doctrine of the Mean; the Destiny of 
China; the Manual for Suppressing the Communists; the Anti-Communist Campaign 
as Affecting the National Destiny; Basic Principles Concerning the Anti-Communist 
War and Soviet Russia in China, all together nine books. 2. Speeches: Consisting 
of 472 titles arranged chronologically in five stages from the Northward Expedi- 
tion, Unification of China, Resistance War against Japan, Campaign against Com- 
munist rebelling, up to the Reconstruction of the Nation. 3. Messages: Consisting 
of 134 articles systematically arranged in chronological order. 4. Interviews: All 
together 69 titles also fit in the time table. 5. Miscellaneous Writings: Consisting 
of 89 articles. The three appendices are: Annals of President Chiang’s Published 
Works, Index of the Chapters and Index of the Contents. 


It is sold for only NT$240.00, U.S.$8.00. Postage Extra 





General Agency 
UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


176, Sec. II, Chung-shan North Road 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 
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Atlas of the Republic of China 


Published by 
National War College 
Editor in Chief 
Dr. Chang Chi-yun 


It is the most up-to-date Chinese atlas 
bound in de luxe, consisting of five volumes. 
They are: Volume J. Taiwan, Volume II. 
Tibet, Sinkiang and Mongolia, Volume III. 
North China, Volume IV. South China, and 
Volume V. General Maps. All of them are 
drawn and edited with the latest information 


to meet the demands of all circles. The first 





three volumes have been successively pub- 
lished, and the rest two volumes will come off the press next Spring as we 
scheduled. All the regional and special maps contained in this atlas are printed 
in multiple color, distinctly illustrating the geological features, topography, cli- 
mate, hydrography, soil groups, mineral products, farm and forest resources, 
industrial establishments, communication networks, density of population, history 
of settlement, and scenic and historic spots of each district concerned. All names 
of cities, counties, towns and some renowned villages are given in Chinese and 
English bilingully for foreign readers’ reference. It is sold at the price of 


US$3.50 per copy, postage extra. 





General Agency 
UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


176, Section II, Chung Shan North Road 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 
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San Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen 


Sun Yat-sen 


Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen: 
Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen: 


Sun Yat-sen. 


San Min Chu 1 NT$20.00 (US$0.60) Chang Chi-yan: The Outline of Histoty IT ' 
i 9 

The Principle of Nationalism : of am, ’ ‘ NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 

(with Chinese text) NT$10.00 (US$0.30) Chang Chi-yun: The Spirit of Tziwan. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 

Phe Principle of Dernocracy Chang Chi-yun: The Centenary Celebration 

(with Chinese text) NT$10.00 (US$0.30) . ee ee int caine 

The Principle of Livelihood ee : 00 (US$0.10) 

(wath Chinese text). NT$10.00 (US$0.30) Eugene H. C. Wang. ed.: Syngman Rhee’s 

NESE ae State Visit to China. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 

Reconstruction ( with Chinese Eugene H.C. Wang. ed.: Nixon's State 

text). NT$20.00 (US$0.60) Visit to China. NT$ 6.00 (U$$0.20) 

The Vital Problem of China NT$18.00 (US$0.50) ©. Y. Cnao: A Brief History of Chinese 

stein at & Chinen Foreign Relations. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20) 

Revolutiorary. NT$30.00 (US$0.90) CC. ¥. Chao: Foreign Advisers and the 

eee ) Development Diplomacy of the Manchu 

nternationa v n . e e . o 

of China. NT$20.00 (US$0.60) — NTS 4.50 (US90.205 

Incernatione! Development of C. Y Chao: Chinese Diplomatic Practice 

nae wesc tes ey r - and Treaty Relations (1842- 

China (with Chinese text). NT$40.00 (US$1 20) 1943). Y sons ( NT$ 6.00 (USS0.20) 
Chiang Monlin & Hollington K. Tong: al Huang Tsen-ming: The Legal Status of 

Sun Vet-sen on Tntarnations the Chinese Abroad. NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 


Chiang Kai-shek: China’s Destiny 
Free China Review: Foreign Reviews on of China. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


: nese Law. NT$ 4.50 (US$0.20 
Seng MON gs Tap. NTSRA.O0 (US$O.70) THO Wen-yen as Seen by Roscoe Pound. NT$ 3.00 (US§0.10 
een re pg Om my meaty NT$20.00 (US$1.00) 7° rn dae an Siaews NT$38.00 (US$!.20) 
Pau: KT. oe es Democracy in East NTS 7.50 (US$0.50) Chang pal Sn Geography of wrga0.o0 (UUBeRLSOs 
Chang arias Life of Confucius NT$30.00 (US$1.20) K. ¥. Yin: “tae Taiwan's NTS 3.00 (USSO.10) 
cee Gatare. 1S5F. | — sergi20.00 cuss.00) HH: Line of Taiwan Nery 4.50 (USS0.20) 


Chang Chi-yun: Chinese Culture as a 
Chang Chi-yun: The Rebirth of the 


Chang Chi-yun. ed: Atlas of the Republic 


7 , . Fat Chen Chi-ying: Fool in the Reeds NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 
of China. Vol. I: Taiwan. 
1959 NT$120.00 (US$4.00) Wang Shi-chen. ed.: Red Terrors on the 
Cc P Mainland. tr. by Yuh Feng- 
hang Chi-yun. Record of the Cairo chih 1957. 3,292p. NT$30.00 (US$0.90) 
Conference. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Chang Chi-yun China of the Fifty 
Chang Chi-yun: Climate and Man in 


Tung Tung-ho: Languages of China. NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) Yang Ming Shan Institute: Current. Eco- 
Isiah Bowman’ Problem of China (with nomic Situation in Mainland 





BA bP se RX F FIG 
BOOKS, ATLAS AND PAMPHLETS 


(in English) 


Co-operation. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) r = The eke B ra 
a sao Wen-yen: ¢ Main Features of the 
NT$20.00 (US$0.60) Constitution of the Republic 
















Pres. Chiang’s Book: Soviet eee . hs. 
Russia in China. 1957. 2,76p. NT$12.00 (US$0.40) 7820 Wen-yen: The Development of Chi 


Bulwark against Communism. NT$20.00 (US$0.80) Hollington K. pm ace eee Ideas about NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


. - Hsu Chung-pei: The Position of Women 
Kocminteng. NTS15.00 (US$0.40) prin Free China. NT$ 4.00 (US$0.20) 


George K C. Yeh  Satellization Is War NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Tsui Shu-chin From Academic Freedom 


Centuries. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) to Brainwashing. NTS 9.00 (US$0.30) 


: : Yang Ming Shan Institute: People’s Com- 
China. NT$ 6.00 (US$0.20) mune in Communist China. NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) 


Chinese translation). NT$ 3.00 (US$0.10) China, 1959. NT$ 9.00 (US$0.30) 


UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 


No. 176, Section 2, Chung Shan N. Road 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 
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A Marked, Contribution to World Culture == 

~ % es 

> Made During the Golden. Jubilee. Celebration . of ‘the ‘public. of Pipa : & 

> By the’ National War College on Yang Ming Shan ‘ fe 

& in Cooperation withthe Institute of "Chinese Culture 3 e v4 : 

> —< ee * & 

$ * 

: The History of Ch ing Dynasty oh 

$ Eight Volumes: in. A Complete’ Series sate * e 

. This voluminous wérk of ‘more than’ 8,000,000 : 

° words neatly printed and systematically. ‘published 4 

% in eight splendid’*volumes; completéd in a set, is 

* the sweet fruit of terrific seffgrts‘of more 20 > 

S specialized’scholars in the “Ching History Compila- : 

2 tion Committee” of the National War College of ? 

° China, Based on the former “Manuscript of the o 

® History of Gh’ing Dynasty” with data collected and * 

& edited by more thar ‘one hundred historians‘in “the 3 

j 4 early years of the Republic of China, the, new edi- ? 

4 tion possesses remarkable merits’ accredited to the % 

* careful revision and supplemintey, works of the ; 

= contemporary compilers. > 

$ The entire Ch’ing History’ covering the vicis- ° 

%  situde, of the “Oriental Sick Man”. of nearly 300 ° 

* years long, undoubtedly bears» close. relationship é 

& with the current situation of China, and so also > 

: with destiny of the modern world. It isa marked 4 

° contribution to world culture. This newly published > 

* bopk has absorbed into it all ‘the essential .docu- 

é>» ments of the Ching Dynasty and thus. adds to the - mh -, 

> fore-running historical records of 25 dynasties of China one more nigel =, making there- ; 

% fore 26 histories covering the past 5,000 years of China, ” % 

3 The copious work is sold through its general agency, the, United Publishing Cana No. & 

@ 176, Section II, Ghungshan North Road, Taipei, at the bargain price of NT$1,200 for. a.com- > 

2 = set. Postage extra. 14 Se tae a % 
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